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HERE'S WHAT YOU GET 





You send me a manuscript. | read it, trying 
to see in it something to sell. I'll place it for 
you if | see any possible market. If it wobbles 
or is anemic or is just plain ham, I'll write you 


so and tell you why and how and what to do 
about it. This letter of mine and my blue 
pencil on your page will mean much to you. 
They will tell you the truth authoritatively. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Fourteen years helping writers succeed by 
mail and in resident classes. Before this as 
Fiction Editor of COLLIER'S Weekly (two 
years) collaborated with leading American 


writers of stories and novels.Quae nocent docent. 





OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 


Writer of stories sold to SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST, COLLIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, etc. For two years associate 
of Professor Walter B. Pitkin. Substituted for 
him in Columbia School of Journalism fiction 


classes. Editor of 


THE GLUE PENCIL 





v 


v 





IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Author of "Narrative Technique", standard 





work on short story construction used in all 
leading colleges. Editor of "Short Story Hits 
—1932" and "Short Story Hits—1933", pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Co., each a 
critically interpretive collection for writers. 


RESULTS ATTAINED 


Sixty sales for writers (mostly beginners) work- 





ing with me during the past few months. 
Writers whose manuscripts | have criticized 
are now selling to the whole range of Amer- 
ican magazines. A literary best seller of 
the hour and Book of The Month Selection, 
Years Are So Long", ‘by Josephine Lawrence, 


was planned and written under my guidance. 


WHAT THE TRUTH COSTS 


My fee for a single manuscript is $5.00 for 
5,000 words or less and a dollar a thousand 
above that. Fees for novels upon request. 
Send for free pamphlet, "How | Work With 


Writers." 





I'm writing a (printed) letter or bulletin of 8,000 words 
each month to 1,200 writers. They pay one dollar a year. 
Topics for September: "Today's Big Money Story, "What 
a Literary Agent Can Sell", and ‘Money Fiction, Pro and 
Con". Want to join us by subscribing for The Blue Pencil? 
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YES... AND A PARAGRAPH 


AN EXCLAMATION POINT! 








It’s the very soul of neatness and dispatch ... 
this new Writers Model which Royal has de- 
signed especially for authors, newspaper writers, 
reporters and editors. 

The type is clear-face — open, modern — 
created to ensure legibility and sharp, crisp car- 
bons! The keyboard has been 
increased to 88 characters. With 
these five added symbols —!, {, 





OBTAIN ALL THE 


of usefulness. Available at Preferred Royal 
Dealer’s. 


Try a Royal Portable at your nearest dealer’s. 
You will find it remarkably simple and easy to 
operate, even if you have never typed before. 
Four models are available, priced $33.50 to $60. 


INFORMATION 





















%, A, '—and a paragraph key, 
it is the most efficient portable 
ever developed. The finish is 
enamel and chromium for beau- 
ty and long wear; the mechan- 
ism, sturdily built for a lifetime 


ROYAL Wxel:S7V-Ves asses 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC., Dept. WD-1034, 
2 Park Ave., New York City. 


( ) Please send me interesting literature describing the Writers 
Model and Royal’s complete line of portable typewriters. — 

( ) Also quote trade allowance on my .. ; Typewriter, 

RE IIIs osusceestesescesserectécs against purchase of new 
Royal Portable. 


Name 





Street. City. State. 








The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 


$2.00 the year. 





Vol. 14, No. 11. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








Sells two more stories .. . 


“Perhaps you will be interested to 
learn that I have just sold two 
more stories. One of these was 
to The Blue Book, and the other 
was sold to True Detective Mys- 
teries. I feel quite encouraged, 
for I consider both these magazines 
a step in advance of the ones I 
have sold to formerly.” 


Darrett E. Jorpan, 
P. O. Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


What makes 


a SALABLE Story? 


(r good idea (how many fine ideas have died 
in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, Plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural- born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. “Maybe I haven’t got it in me” brings 
many a potential best-seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing “salable 
stuff” is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by 
writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a 
course of training based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. The essence of this method is to start and keep 
you writing in your own home on your own time. Your 
work is watched, edited and guided just as if you were 
working for a big metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge of your instruc- 
tion. Working on definite assignments . . . talking things 
over (by mail) with old-timers . ._ trying, failing—then 
succeeding . writing, writing, writing . . a man soon 
finds himself and his confidence through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your 
ability, gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly for 
the training you need. Send in the coupon and 
get it. Fill out and return it to us. Our editors R 
will analyze it for you and tell you exactly 
what it dhowe. It’s free; there’s no obligation. 

Send the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of CODE 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 








Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest — October. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 





Miss 
INNER... cocassesscmusodoonieaturspvebntwipeusioneigveeeounnabpionienncnetweceieruoasunes 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) 7J224 








Writer’s DIGEst 





The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Writer’s Dicesr. 











Sir: 
_ Just to settle a bet, will you please state in your 
Forum Department the number of people who or- 
dered a photostat of Warden Searle’s letter for the 
State Institute for the Demented? 
JOHNATHAN O’Hara, 

Newark, N. J. 
Sir: 

Your magazine sank to a new depth of vulgarity 

in publishing Warden Searle’s letter . .. 
Mrs. AcatHA BoTToMELy, 
1 Paso, Texas. 
Sir: 

Hurray for an editor with a sense of humor. 
There isn’t another magazine that would have 
published the Warden’s letter, and certainly none 
would have thought of selling copies of it. 

CuHarLes Henry LAuGHTON, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Sr: 
. . + it is people just like you who make others 
think writers are crazy. You should be ashamed. 
Omer Ranpa , 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
Sir: 

I for one ask you to disregard the Warden’s 
letter. Let the poor man have his Digest. I feel 
just the opposite after reading my copy, but each 
to his taste... 

MARGARET JANE MortTIMER, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Replying to queries settling bets, 68 readers or- 
dered a copy of Warden Searle’s letter. Each copy 
was hand colored by our staff artist in two colors 
with an appropriate hand- drawn border along the 
sides. No further copies are for sale as the original 
has disappeared; which unfortunate fact we wish 
to lay publicly at our artist’s door, a sad-eyed, 
gaunt young man whose lambent talent is at its 
best, apparently, while honest men sleep.—Ed. 


Sir: 

May I ask of Mr. Howard, the Hollywood 
scenarist, why there should not be hope for a 
farmer’s wife who aspires to be an author? 

I am a farmer’s wife. I, not in fancy but in 
fact, am handicapped by “lack of education and 
literary skill.” But I dare hope and aspire to be 
an author. I am fifty-seven years old, mother of 
eight, and grandmother of eight. Have I not 
something to write about? 

Various publishers seem to think so. They say 
it with checks: and if my poems and articles are 
not brilliant enough to make me famous they, at 
least, bring us real money to buy shoes and 
loaves and hyacinths for my soul. My sales are 
not as many as yours, nor as profitable: but they 
bring me greater joy, I am sure. 
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Two writers whom | started selling, 
have left the states to spend the winter 
traveling and writing among the islands 
of the Carribean. 

Another client is planning to leave in 
November to spend the winter in 
Mexico. 

A fourth, who has worked with me 
from his first story on, has just bought, 
out of story sales, a house in the coun- 
try and a new car. 

Two others are just back from vaca- 
tion trips to Maine, financed by checks 
| sent them for successful stories. 

Another two used checks for stories 
we worked out to attend the Breadloaf 
Writers Conference, and a letter just 
received begins: "An enjoyable vaca- 
tion, but | heard nothing about success- 
ful writing and selling which you hadn't 
told me." 

A ninth, whose only income is from 
writing and whose every sale has been 
made under my direction, has just re- 
turned from a three-weeks’ fishing trip 
off the Carolina capes. 

How did these writers achieve suc- 
cess, change from amateurs to profes- 
sionals? 

First, they worked. Instead of think- 
ing about writing "some day," they pro- 
duced copy. Secondly, they took advice 
about the markets they were capable of 
reaching and the way to arrange their 
copy to sell to these markets. And that's 
the story. 

One of them writes me: "If | could 
talk personally to the beginning writers 
scattered here and there over the earth, 
I'd give them one sound piece of ad- 


Names on request. 


 - what success means 


vice —enlist with Lurton Blassingame. 
Work like the very devil, do exactly as 
he suggests, and literary success will 
come as a matter of course. That sounds 
like a bombastic sales-talk, but it's not. 
I'm following my own advice, and results 
are speaking loudly for themselves. 

", .. | want to say again that you've 
given me much more than my money's 
worth; you've given me something that 
cannot be measured in terms of dollars 
—an absolutely unshakable faith in my 
work, and the grim determination to go. 
places in the writing game, with the as- 
surance of getting there." 


In these page announcements | don't 
talk about myself, but about my writers. 
Of those who work with me for four 
month or more, nine out of ten sell 
stories. 


All | have to say about myself is that 
| don't want your money if | can't give 
you value received. Consequently | 
guarantee you satisfaction—or your 
money back. 


What about your stories? I'll be glad 
to help you with them if you wish. Manu- 
script criticisms are $3 for less than 
2,000 words; $5 for 2,000 to 5,000 
words; $1 per thousand for 5,000 to 
10,000 words; special rates on novel- 
ettes and novels. 

And if you are interested, not in 
courses and exercises and text books, 
but in writing to sell, ask about guaran- 
teed collaboration. If at the same time 
you want a valuable booklet on the tech- 
nique of the modern short story, enclose 
a 3c stamp for postage and say, "Send 
me Short Story Fundamentals.” 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in more than a score 
of Literary, WMlustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 





NEW YORK CITY 
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I’ve lived all my life on an Illinois farm. I am 
still hoping, sometime, to get as far west as St. 
Louis; but the first western poem I ever wrote 
was given full front page by “Ranch Romances.” 

Please, Mr. Howard—I went to work at eleven. 
Why, after fulfilling woman's destiny, shouldn’t I 
mount Pegasus and seek the materialization of 
girlhoods’ dreams denied? Why shouldn’t I hope 
to be an author? And why shouldn’t I take en- 


couragement from that regular fellow, Thomas 
Thursday ? 
Mrs. AticeE WILBURN, 
No. 76, Redmon, Illinois. 


Sr: 

The Architect has been discontinued and merged 
with Garden, Landscape, and Architecture, a new 
and class magazine designed to reach the owners 
of estate and gardens and the architectural field; 
$4.00 a year. 

Only articles exceptionally well written will be 
accepted, photographs should be clear and glossy, 
and architecturally fine. Payment on publication. 


Forses PusLisHING COMPANY, 
509 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. 


Sir: 

I read, with interest, Miss Baker’s article touch- 
ing on a comparison of the English version of my 
story, “Try To Forget Me,’ with the American 
version, published in /”oman’s Home Companion. 

The comparison was complete, but not as reveal- 
ing as it might have been, due to the type of story 


WE SPECIALLY RECOMMEND 


Trial and Error $3.00 
By Jack Woodford. The most hard-hitting and hon- 
est textbook ever offered the literary trade by a 
highly successful professional. 

Si IN NT VEIN ns nas cannsichncisedeiusslesiiesniencesondel $1.75 
By Howard N. Rose. A detailed compilation of slang 
terms for aviation, sea, railroad, oil, all sports, hobo, 
prison, war, western, etc. 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations................::cccsseeceeeees $1.50 
By Georges Polti. A full list with detailed explana- 
tions of the 36 situations on which all stories are 
built. 

etn IIOP  TNIIIIIN, 0 ssiiccsucidabsdabindeebeseonasbenbasennennniuanel $2.50 
By James Knapp Reeve. An excellent book for the 
beginner by,a man who spent his entire life in the 
publishing business. 

NE ND © PINs ssncuusdenisseedsescbavsacepesedivlcesosadabbestsasins $1.00 
By Upton Sinclair. The only true account of the 
newspaper business. Should be required reading for 
all adult writers. 

EN Re ene $3.00 
By Laurence D’Orsay. This able author and critic 
gives eight of own stories; tells how they were 
created written, and sold. A fine step by step text. 

i 5 | WE FUMED HP ONUIIE co ccc cade cccocvccseneckicocscsucneicesd $2.50 
By K. K. Nixon. A university course in psychology 
for the writer, admirably written and very enter- 
taining. 

All books sent postpaid. 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Send me the book “..........cccccccssssecceeseeees 43 
WOE WUTOM. T QUCIOSE Bi ccccoccccsecsscccesccessses (If you wish 
books sent C. O. D. check here. ( 

Special: To enter a year’s subscription to the Digest 
along with any book order listed here just enclose one 
dollar more and check here. ( 
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utilized for the purpose. It’s in the wild and woolly 
yarns that the English blue-pencil really goes to 
town, 

I am quite accustomed, by now, to seeing eleva- 
tor become lift, radio become wireless, tube (ra- 
dio tube) become valve, hood (of a car) become 
bonnet, and windshield become windscreen. It’s 
the work they do on good old American expletives 
which has me down. 

One classic example from my own work comes 
to mind. Our red-blooded hero meets a man, his 
brother, believed to be dead, after many, many 
Sy and in most dramatic circumstance. I wrote 

“Good God! breathed Dave.” An English editor 
had my brawny son of the bush say “Good gra- 
cious!” I blushed for him and turned away... 

“Damn you!” in a western became “Curse you;” 
“What in hell” was changed to “what in the dick- 
ens”—but I can’t go on. The moral is simply this: 
don’t read ’em when they come out in the English 
books. You'll hardly recognize them, and if you 
do recognize them, you won't like them! 

SEWELL PEASLEE WRIGHT. 


Sir: 

Have tried repeatedly to learn source of ground- 
less rumor concerning “My Lady” which we do 
not intend to publish. What particularly intrigues 
us is the name of this mythical magazine. We 
wonder who thought it up. We deny this per- 
sistent story in Toto. 

ARNOLD Grncricu, Esquire, 
Chicago, III. 


Your editorial diagnosis of the motion picture 
situation, in the August issue, scored a direct hit 
on two points: 

Your charge that censorship by prejudiced groups 
is merely shifting extremes, is plain common sense. 

Your indictment of motion picture control as a 
low order of mentality is something that the lay- 
man has long suspected. 

By not joining in such a movement you display 
rare judgment. 

I have noted your individualistic stand on many 
issues in the past and while you some times have 
to amend your decisions your moral courage is 
admirable. 

E. W. Donatpson, 
2409 Hilton Ave., Ashland, Ky. 


Newspaper press associations that first were 
eager to build up the news story telling how the 
Church was going to force the movies into saner 
and more decent pictures, have more recently been 
frightened by the after-thought that an aroused 
Church might next proceed to go after newspaper 
sensationalism, and too sexy accounts of juicy 
courtroom scenes. As a result newspapers who 
are always first to quit when their own nose goes 
into the bag, have let up on publicity for the 
decency campaign. Likewise magazines carrying 
movie advertising have spared the rod. Publishing 
greed | will probably diffuse the “decency move- 
ment.” Even now, producers are shelving “hot” 
stories until the ‘ ‘current trend” passes. 

“Trend!” Yet, that is probably all it will be. 
Reform cannot be forced on the movies from 
without. It must come from within. Otherwise, 
any reform movemént will be no more than a fad. 
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R FIRST 


sale means more to 
your writing career than 
anything else in the 
world. No flattery will 
give you the tonic of 
your initial check... 
and plenty of beginners 
receive from us, every 
month, the encourage- 
ment new writers need 
so badly—their very first 
sales checks. 


—— ——=. 





NOT a one-man agency, 
we do things every day 
that would be physically 
impossible for any au- 
thor. With J. S. L., J. B., 
and E. E. devoting their 
time to seeing editors; 
with A. L. F., book de- 
partment editor of 
WRITER'S REVIEW, 
making our periodic mar- 
ket surveys; and, with 





An example of our 
daily deals for new authors, in one field 
alone—the shorts: As this copy is being sent 
in, at the end of August, perhaps the slowest 
season of the year, we ate just closed in 
one day deals with five magazines and a 
syndicate covering the sale of seven shorts 
by seven writers. This day's total may not 
seem sensational— only $262.50; but the 
average for each writer mounts amazingly 
by the close of a month, as any selling author 
can tell you. Since the stories were all first 
sales, the encouragement for the writers was 
well-nigh priceless. We have no space to 
tell in detail of our sales in other fields— 
articles, poems, novelettes, novels, serials. 


We are concerned with YOUR FIRST SALE. 
Why this insistence on FIRST SALES? 


Because editors we speak to every business 
day—men and women who buy for the slicks, 
the pulps, the book publishers—want NEW 
writers. So, although we handle many es- 
tablished writers*, our chief job lies in find- 
ing and developing unknowns who will later 
rank as "established." You, yourself, may or 
may not be one of these. If you are a be- 
ginner you probably don't know, and won't, 
until we can work together to find out. 


Our long-established policy of special 
help to beginners was instituted to give you 
every possible chance; and, since we are 


*Names on request. 


the assistance of other 
experienced critics, telling you in no flatter- 
ing terms what is wrong with your writing as 
a commercial proposition; you are likely to 
get somewhere in a rather brief time .. . 
as have a goodly number of other beginners 
who started with us and whose work, during 
the past year, has appeared in about forty 
different markets. Our writers have crashed 
the difficult gates of the smooth magazines, 
hit all along the line with repeated sales to 
pulps, specialized markets, and syndicates; 
and landed, as well, with the book publishers, 
who took almost a score of novels from us 
in the past few months —most of them 
“firsts.” 


We feel you'll be happy working with us 
—one reason being that we have no expen- 
sive tricks up our sleeves. As sales agents 
we have no “collaborations” to seli you; we 
can afford to tell you if you are hopeless. 
Resubmissions free—always. Initial fees re- 
funded from our 10% sales commission. 
American and foreign ... AND THESE 
FEES NOMINAL: On all stories, articles, and 
books, $1 for each 3000 words up to 60,000; 
over 60,000, $20 for any length. Poems, 50c 
each. There are no other fees. All manu- 
scripts receive the exhaustive criticism and 
marketing service upon which our interna- 
tional agency has established its reputation. 


International Publishing Service Co. 


307 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Writer’s Digest— 
Liberty Magazine 


$2,000.00 


Short Short Story Contest 


RITER’S DIGEST will award $2,000.00 in cash and merchan- 

dise prizes to authors of the 100 best short short stories. In addi- 
tion, the winning manuscripts will be read for purchase and publica- 
tion by Fulton Oursler, editor-in-chief of Liberty and all other Macfad- 
den magazines. Money paid by Mr. Oursler for any winning scripts he 
chooses to purchase belongs to the writer exclusively. Further, WRI- 
TER’S DIGEST will market on a 10% commission those winning 
scripts which Mr. Oursler does not buy. This money is also over and 
above the $2,000.00 in prizes. 


To all active working writers, this fair and open $2,000.00 prize 
contest offers the opportunity to place your story in fair and open com- 
petition with all other writers. No prejudices, no tabus, and a fair and 
unbiased reading to all. The 200 prize-winning scripts will receive the 
personal attention of America’s foremost national editor-in-chief. 


THE RULES 


1. All short short stories must be original and under 4. All stories, winners and losers, agers the ee 
1,500 words. Stories may be typed or hand written. property of the individual writer. The mes of 
Please enclose a stamped addressed envelope for 200 winners will be published in WRITER'S DIGEST. 


plage 5. If you wish to sell your story elsewhere, while it is 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a_ six being read by the DIGEST judges, you may do so, as 


months, one dollar subscription (renewal, new, or ex- wae as you wire us that the story is sold so that we 
tension) to WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine. wil mt « it s a winner) submit it to Liberty, or 
3. A six months subscription entitles the subscriber es BS eHewnere, 

to enter one manuscript. To enter two manuscripts, 6. Contest closes Midnight, December 15th, 1934. 
two six months subscriptions OR one yearly subscrip- Three experienced, professional editors will act as 


tion must be sent. No more than 2 stories may be judges. Each story submitted will be read by each 


entered by any one writer. of the three judges. 
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NTER your best short short story in this big $2,000.00 WRITER’S DIGEST 
contest today. In addition to all of the prizes listed below, WRITER’S DI- 
GEST will award a special weekly prize of $5 to the best script submitted each 
week during the duration of the contest which opens October Ist and closes De- 


cember 15th. 


THE PRIZES 


lst Prize 
$150.00 cash. 

2nd Prize 
$75.00 cash. 

3rd Prize 


Three cents a word for each and every word in 

the script winning third prize. 
4th Prize to 13th Prize 

A brand new 1934 Smith-Corona portable type- 
writer. Retail prize $45.00. For detailed description 
see page 59. 

14th and 15th Prize 
Two cénts a word for each and every word in the 


winning script. 
16th and 17th Prize 


A complete hosiery wardrobe; one year’s supply of 
silk stockings, or ten highest quality broadcloth Clif- 
ton shirts; tailor made. Retail value: $30.00. 


18th to 23rd Prize 
A beautiful Parker pen and pencil statuette desk 
set; large size, especially designed for a writer’s desk. 
Includes best pen and pencil made. Retail value $30.00. 


24th Prize 
A complete writer’s library including stationery, 


carbon paper, etc., plus your choice of any ten writer’s 
books. Retail value $27.50. 


25th to 40th Prize 
One copy each of Plotto, the greatest writer’s book 
ever written; and the masterbook of all plots. Endorsed 
in highest possible terms by scores of editors and in- 
ternationally known writers. Written by William 
Wallace Cook, America’s most prolific writer (who 


many times turned out a novelette in a single day). 
He spent the last five years of his life writing Plotto. 
Only 1,000 copies of this book were printed. It is a 
work of genius. Retail price $25.00 the copy. 


41st to 45th Prize 
Choice of paid in full enrollment in the Writer’s 
Digest Beginner’s Individual Course in Short Story 
Writing; or paid in full enrollment in the Digest Per- 
sonal Collaboration Course for advanced students. 


46th to 53rd Prize 


One Parker vacumatic laminated foundation pen; 
the newest and finest pen made today. Retail price: 
$7.50 


54th to 75th Prize 
Choice of two of the following: “The 1935 Writer’s 
Market” (off the press November 10th); the most up- 
to-date and complete writer’s directory ever published. 


Price, $3.00; “The Writer’s Book” by James Knapp 
Reeve, $2.50; “Trial and Error” by Jack Woodford, 
$3.00; by Georges 


“Thirty-six Dramatic Situations,” 
Polti, $1.50. 

76th to 100th Prize 
sheets highest grade bond paper; 1,000 
second sheets; package of carbon paper, and miscellane- 
ous typewriter cleaner, eraser, and other writer’s 
ment—all practical valuable items. Retail value, $5.00. 


1,000 


101st to 200th Prize 
A beautiful certificate of merit, engraved on genu- 
ine parchment, each one of which is numbered. 
The names of the 100 prize winners, and the 100 
winners of certificates of merit will be published in 
WRITER’S DIGEST. 


THE CONTEST EDITOR, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sir: 


Enter my manuscript “ 





I am enclosing my manuscript herewith [). 


DIGEST contest. I enclose $1.00 for my six months subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST magazine. 
(I am sending it under separate cover [].) 





yourself, and one for a friend. 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is [] new 


To enter two scripts, a $2 one year subscription must be enclosed; or one six months’ subscription fcr 


1 Laat inane ehebepreneisdlbanidiiieteababeinihaabadadeaanbiade ” in the WRITER’S 








OO renewal 0 extension 
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D’Orsay Scores Again! 


If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 


Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 

Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 

——__- 0 — — 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 
by Laurence D’Orsay 

is a “best seller” among those who seek 
careers in authorship. It is a book of 
ALL PRACTICE and NO THEORY. 


Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 


— 1 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Both books, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph 

them, if desired.) 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
241 E. 4th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 














First Issue 





On Sale Sept. 20th 
Wa nted A brand new 
- Magazine covering an entirely new 
field. The only magazine of its kind 
in the world. Contributors who can 
needed at once. Prompt payment 
on acceptance. The editor will 
gladly confer with authors in ad- 
vance. Pick up a copy at any large 
newsstand AND STUDY OUR 
STYLE BEFORE SUBMITTING 


* Contributors 
write this type of material are 
MANUSCRIPTS. 











FEATURE MAGAZINE CORP. 


Editorial Offices: 55! Fifth Ave., New York City 









We are desirous of securing brief, imaginative 
fiction from 200-word short stories to 1,000-word 
serials; jingles; poems; riddles; puzzles; cutouts 
and general pastime pages appealing to children 
from 6 to 12 years of age, for use in juvenile 
magazines. 

Payment will be made on publication and re- 
muneration will be based on the value to us of 
specific material. 

These various publications which we handle are 
classed as consumer house organs and are used to 
stimulate sales of juvenile merchandise by appeal- 
ing directly to the children themselves. ‘ 

We would greatly appreciate your cooperation 
in enabling us to contact authors who specialize in 
work of this kind. 

Hav Horne, 
Park Central Hotel, New York. 
Sir: 

We are on the lookout for short and long plays 
for production in the summer of 1935 and there- 
after. Address Edith Bond Stearns, manager Our 
Playhouse, Peterborough, N. H. Include first 
class return postage on all scripts. The organiza- 
tion just closed its first successful season, devoted 
to the production of plays of poetic quality, 
whether written in verse or prose. Any subject, 
any medium, considered. 

Group is made up of first class technicians, 
playwrights, actors, musicians and dancers under 
direction Emile Beliveau. Productions accepted 
will receive professional interpretation and wide 
publicity. As customary with summer groups, no 
financial arrangement can be promised. We will 
deal individually with authors of scripts accepted. 
Advisors of Our Playhouse include Alfred Kreym- 
borg, Carl Carmer, Richard Burton, Ruth St. 
Denis, Philip Hale and Annie Russell. Audience 
is largely of metropolitan summer residents. We 
will handle all scripts carefully, but cannot be re- 
sponsible for loss through others negligence. Re- 
port may be slow—but sure—as favorable scripts 
must be read by the staff, who will be widely 
separated during the winter months. 


Rosert DE Lany. 
Sir: 

Best Cellars magazine, a weekly publication, 
will receive for approval articles containing from 
600 to 800 words on wines and liquors (a recipe 
type article). These articles may contain the 
origin, history, and use of any types of wine and 
liquor. They should not contain brand names. For 
accepted articles of this kind, Best Cellars will pay 
1% cents per word. 

Best Cellars is also looking for paragraph ar- 
ticles up to 200 words in length, containing quaint, 
interesting, and original facts concerning the wine 
and spirits industry, as well as interesting sketches 
and anecdotes on the drinking habits of famous 
people or amusing local drinking customs, etc. For 
these Best Cellars will pay $5.00 for each accepted. 
This paragraph article must be written in a spright- 
ly style and not pedestrian—it should be along 
the lines of the news and comment column of The 
New Yorker magazine. 

For any unusual and authentic suggestion suit- 
able for use with a cartoon illustration in a fea- 
ture page, “Are We Seeing Double?”, Best Cellars 
will pay $5.00, if it is found acceptable. 

All contributions sent to us must be accom- 
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panied by a return-address stamped envelope, or 
same cannot be returned if not accepted. 

We shall appreciate a word from you whether 
or not your organization is as we are given to 
understand. S. C. CHATFIELD, 

Best Cellars Publishing Co., 
247 Park Avenue, New York City. 


IR: 

We would appreciate mention in your columns 
that the United Feature Syndicate is in the market 
for short short stories, 1,000 words in length, and 
that we are particularly seeking the work of new 
writers. 

We prefer stories American in locale and about 
any phase of life which might be regarded as 
typically American. Generally, we shall have a 
constant need for fast moving action and adven- 
ture stories, and love, business, and domestic-life 
stories with a pleasant ending. Our only taboo is 
emphasis on crime. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to Miss Frances 
Rule, Fiction Editor, United Feature Syndicate, 
220 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 

Unitep FEATURE SYNDICATE. 





Sir: 

We are in the market for articles and photo- 
graphs for The Perfect Home Magazine. 

Articles should be from 500 to 1,000 words, and 
deal with modern trends and styles in any phases 
of home building or re-modeling. This includes 
woodwork, plumbing, heating, lighting, landscap- 
ing, interior decorating, furnishings, as well as such 
general subjects as home owning, residence de- 
signs, and “before and after” experience in mod- 
ernizing. The articles must be authentic. 

The photographs accepted must be good. 

We also are in the market for good clean fiction 
stories not over 5,000 words for Table Talk, copy 
of which is also going forward to you under sepa- 
rate cover. These should be of the Good House- 
keeping type—romance but not risque, suitable for 
women readers in the middle class brackets. Ar- 
ticles from 500 to 1,000 words acceptable dealing 
with such subjects as food, household helps, needle- 
work, care of children, etc. One cent per word 
and up. Pay on acceptance. Photographs $3.00 
and up. FRENCH-STAMATS, INC. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Sir: 

The type of article we desire should be inter- 
national Sport and must involve in some way a 
Canadian or Canadian Athletes with illustrations, 
preferably. 

Photographs are necessary. Brief Sport Stories 
with no locale, are also acceptable, about 1,000 
fiction will be most acceptable. 

Coiin A. Gravenor, General Manager, 

Bank of Hamilton Bldg., 67 Yonge St., Toronto. 
Sir: 

Metropolis, a new New Jersey magazine, is in- 
terested in receiving factual material of interest 
to New Jerseyites, sophisticated and light poetry, 
satirical and humorous articles of The New Yorker 
type (limit 2,500 words), and short stories of 
quality. 

We report within two weeks and pay lc a word 
upon acceptance. The Editor is Laurence M. Jonas 
and the address is 45 Clinton St., Newark, New 
Jersey. L. M. Jonas, 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 words, or 
fraction thereof, of any script; maximum of $5.00, in- 
cluding novels—the only service fee you pay. If sala- 
ble, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
with a lifetime of editorial and studio experience; 
over 650 personal sales to the publishing, play, radio 
and movie fields. Advised resubmission is free. 

@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 

@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 

@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with cli- 
ent, but not exceeding 25%. During the first 8 months 
of 1934, 68 sales were made for clients through col- 
laboration aid, including | to the movies and 6 to 
the radio field. Being paid from proceeds, | have 
never received any money for my services on any 
script that | judged in need of collaboration, and 
then failed to put through to sale. If | can't help 
you sell your script after advising collaboration, | 
receive and want no payment for my services. 

@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that I'll pound every possible market in an 
effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 


Would You Spend $2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 














TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
—TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounds like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
critic. It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
cess you seek. 

My own stories are in d of | 
I'll match my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor against your undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you. If not 
I'll frankly tell you so. 

Pick out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable Ill 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee. If not I’ll analyze it for plot, 
characterization, motivation and composition. 
I'll not only pick it to pieces, but Pll show you 
how it can be built up into a salable story. 
And then—if you are not satisfied with the 
work I’ve done on it, I'll refund your money. 
Fair? 

Special rates for books, radio and screen 
plays. Revision, collaboration, typing, sales. 
Booklet on request. 


Address 


AUTHOR AND EDITOR 


Room 200, 807 Fedora Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY ? 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
e — 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
BSCRIPTION RATES, — the literary business magazine 
sessions, nd Mexico, $2 a 
year. Othere countries in 
Postal Union, including Volume XIV OCTOBER, 1934 No. 11 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address Contents 
is ordered, both the new 
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SIMPLIFIED 
FICTION WRITING 


offers the short-cut to selling you have always wanted 

. @ proved method of learning to write fiction 
which is enabling writers to make sales month after 
month—even before completing the work. Our 
record of satisfied, selling students is all the recom- 
mendation you need. 


SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING, representing the 
condensed knowledge of years of actual selling, is a 
refreshing departure from academic ‘'courses." 
There are no ''marks,"' "'grades,'' or diplomas. You 
are taught to regard the writing game as every suc- 
cessful author does. And to avoid groping on your 
part after you have completed your stories, we 
MARKET for you, at no additional charge. 


We have good reason to believe that we can help 
you, as we are helping others. Fill out the coupon 
below for full information about the work in SIM- 
PLIFIED FICTION WRITING—how it was prepared, 
how it is conducted, and what it can do for you. 
Its low cost makes it easily available and we believe 
you will find it just what you want and need. 


eeseceace See ee eee ees ee eseseesesesesseesses sesesces a) 





SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Please send me full information on 
FICTION WRITING. 


SIMPLIFIED 





Address 











00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 

length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 
On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 

Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 





Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


_ Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LIKE A PEN from ANOTHER WORLD 


Come to Open the 
—and to Aid Fall Bu 


102% Greater Ink Capacity — A 

VISIBLE Ink Supply—A Twice 

as Useful Point— New Exclusive 
Laminated Pearl Style 


in order to hold as much ink as 
this sacless marvel, an ordinary 
rubber sac pen the same length 
would have to be as big around as 
a cane. 

For the ParkerVacu- 
matic eliminates 14 
old-time parts, includ- 
ing not only therubber 
ink sac, but the piston 
pump and valves found 
in other sacless pens. 
The Parker Vacumatic 
contains none of these 
— that’s why it’s guar- 
anteed mechanically 
perfect! 


2afsfte nde weil 
le onal 


elt 


Lowes nite wiles ot 
ot meduwm or 


New Sehool Year 
siness In Its Pick-up 


So don’t confuse this miracle 
writer with so-called vacuum fillers 
built on outworn principles. And 
remember this is the only pen that 
has all the shimmering Beauty of 
laminated Pearl and Jet —the only 
transparent style with visible ink 
supply that doesn’t look transparent. 

Says Everett Genther (student at 
College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Boston) 
—"“When we medics 
used rubber sac pens, 
we had to carry bottles 
of ink to lectures and 
exams. The Parker 
Vacumatic has ended 
that nuisance. Do you 
wonder we’ve gone for 
it in a big way?” 

Don’t penalize your 
earning or learning by 


? 
Suath- 


clinging to an obsolete pen. Stop 
today at the nearest department, sta- 
tionery, drug, or jewelry store and 
try this Revolutionary Pen—iry its 
Two way Point of Platinum, Gold, 
and Iridium. Polished like a jewel, 
and slightly turned up at the tip, it 
can’t scratch or drag, even under 
pressure. Go and try it today. The 
Parker Pen Company, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 


Fides 


>D-VACUMATIC——=> 


Over-Size, $10; 722) 


Pencil, $2.50 
To Make a Pen a Self-Cleaner — 
Write with Parker Quink — a new crea- 
tion in Ink. Contains a solvent that 
cleans a pen as it writes. Send for 20,000- 
word trial Bottle Free. Address Dept. 450 


Other Vacumatic 
Styles, $5 
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THESE WRITERS HAVE EACH RECEIVED OVER $1000.00 


IN SALES CHECKS FROM MY OFFICE 
For Manuscripts Produced in Their Spare Time 


Beginners when they sent me their first manuscripts, these writ- 
ers are today among my professional group and regularly shar- 
ing in the thousands of dollars in sales checks I send my active 
clients each month. The case histories of these four writers are 
given below. 


Your success story might be among these if you em- A new novel by one of our 
ployed the assistance of a leading agency in daily per- clients released in August. 


sonal contact with the New York editors in supplying 
_ 
THE MYSTERY 








their manuscript needs, and if you were shown how to 
make your material suitable to actively buying markets. 








Vina Lawrence has received my checks cov- 

ering the sale of 11 novelettes and 27 short es OF THE 
stories to popular magazines for a total of Appear- 

$2,490.00, from March 1, 1932 to September ances 

15, 1934. In addition we recently placed the 

motion picture rights to one of her stories for y 

a substantial sum and secured a publisher’s 


contract for book rights to an expansion of 
one of her novelettes. Vina Lawrence was a 
beginner who-had never sold when she en- 
listed my help. 








Vina Lawrence 

Chicago, Il. Elise Phillips, another spare time writer, has 
sold 32 short stories through this agency for 
a total of $1,373.37 from November 28, 1931 
to September 15, 1934. “It surely was my 
lucky day when I enlisted your aid in selling 
my fiction for I know I could never have made 
so many sales without your expert knowledge 
of the markets and your encouragement,” 
she writes. 








et 











All- 

Roscoe Dowell with very limited time at his Fiction 

disposal for writing, has received my checks Serials 

Elise Phillips covering 21 short stories and articles, sold an 
Wash. . for a total of $1,088.95 from October 17, Feature 
1932 to September 1, 1934. In July, 1934, Novels 


reading fee exemption, he wrote: “You have 
certainly done some mighty fine work for me 
in selling 80,000 words in a year and a half. 
If I had been able to turn out more copy I 
know we would have reached the thousand 
dollar mark much earlier, for the percentage 
of sales you effected to the number of manuy- 
scripts I sent you has been truly remarkable.” 


when his sales reached the $1000 quota for u 





Novelettes 
Roscoe Dowell Vivian Radcliffe has received my checks for 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 serials and 85 short stories and articles Y 

from June 26, 1933, when we effected her 
first sale, to September 1, 1934. 


Simple evidence, these case histories and the 
reproduced magazine pages and books you see 
in these announcements, of what I am doing 
for those who consult me about their writing 
and selling problems. 





I charge a nominal reading fee of $2.00 on 
manuscripts up to 4000 words, and 50c per 
Vivian Radcliffe thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, 

Nutley, N.J. $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 
words, $20.00. This covers complete criticism 





of manuscripts that fall short of editorial standards and Short 
constructive replot and revision suggestions in line with Stories 
definite market demands. Commission on American sales, 

10%: foreign sales, 15%. Reading fees are dropped when YY 
I sell $1,000.00 worth of your manuscripts. 


Send me your manuscript today. If you haven’t any 
ready write for my circular and a copy of my market 
letter listing current editorial needs. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


LITERARY AGENT oe: &. P 
Facsimilies of just a few of 


45 West 45th St. New York, N. Y. my Cliente’ August mage- 


ee 2 @ 
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New York, Pacific Coast 
and Detroit Market Letters 


OMEBODY 
S told somebody 

else Westerns 
were making the 
most money. And 
now look at_ the 
town! It’s full of 
new Western maga- 
zines ! 
¢ Popular Western 
is being put out by 
N. L. Pines under 
the publication name 
of Beacon Maga- 


By Harriet A. BrapFieLD & STAFF 





WRITER’S DIGEST market notes are best 
because in each publishing center, New 
York, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Nashville, Hollywood, Toronto and London, 
WRITER’S DIGEST has its own paid 
market correspondents. 

In addition we are a member of the 
United Press, and in constant touch with 
the home offices of every major chain pub- 
lishing house by mail, phone, wire, and per- 
sonal call. 

No other organization is so widespread, 
so thorough in the job of publishing first 
hand news of editorial requirements as is 


This same com- 
pany has good open 
markets for Western 
stories in two of 
their other maga- 
zines: Thrilling 
Ranch and Thrilling 
Western. For the 
former, they can use 
short novelettes of 
8,000 to 10,000 
words and complete 
novels of 20,000 
words. The latter 
needs novelettes of 





zines, Inc., at 570 
Seventh Avenue. 





WRITER’S DIGEST. 


8,000 words; com- 








(The Thrilling group 
are his, you know.) 
This is not a smoothie, but a good looking 
pulp, which ought to pull well with the 
Western fans. It uses five complete novels 
of varying lengths in each issue, mostly by 
writers who are well known in the field. 
The length wanted right now, according to 
Leo Margulies, editorial director, is 15,000 
words. By all means, read the magazine 
before submitting manuscripts. This is em- 
phasized with regard to all these magazines 
which Mr. Margulies handles. 


plete novels of 20,- 
000. Address: 570 
Seventh Avenue. 

The whole string of pulps under Mr. 
Margulies are paying on acceptance now, 
with promptness. The race is three-quarters 
of a cent, and up. 
¢ New Western Magazine, which has re- 
cently appeared on the stands, is Roy de S. 
Horn’s third publication at 80 Lafayette 
Street. This pays three-quarters of a cent 
minimum, soon after acceptance. The maga- 
zine has 128 pages, and each issue has four 
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complete novelettes, varying in length from 
about 10,000 to 20,000 words. Plots usually 
center about fights over cattle, water rights, 
range, etc. No mines, deeds, or claims 
should be the main theme, unless water 
rights perhaps are involved. Cut out the 
long, slow descriptive passages. Also, keep 
girl-interest a minor feature. 

¢ Winford Publications, Inc., at 165 Frank- 
lin Street, is putting out two Western 
monthlies. Double-Action Western, begun 
as a bi-monthly, has become a monthly now. 
And another companion book with the same 
editorial policy will appear in November. 
Due to possible confusion with the Street & 
Smith magazine, Winford Publications is ‘no 
longer announcing Bill Barnes as editor— 
though that is his real name. 

Either the old or the modern West may 
be used for these two magazines. The old 
West, however, is better. The novels are 
chiefly reprint at present. But the market 
is open for good human-interest shorts of 
5,000 words. The editor emphasizes two 
points: plenty of action—lots of human in- 
terest. Rates and time of payment are ar- 
ranged with each individual author, but part 
of payment, at least, is being made on ac- 
ceptance. 

Detective magazines, though falling back 
in the procession, are still very much alive. 
Hugh Layne, editor of American Detective, 
551 Fifth Avenue, gives this detailed ac- 
count of needs: 


“Published monthly by Artvision Pub- 
lishing Company; George C. Johnson, pub- 
lisher. We are in the market for fact de- 
tective cases under official by-lines. Current 
stories, written in the first person by the 
man who worked on the case, that have a 
definite detective angle are especially desir- 
able. Stories should run from 4,000 to 
7,000 words in length. Rate of payment is 
a cent and a half on publication; extra pay 
for pictures. Stories must have at least four 
real life ‘pictures of people and scenes of 
case. Writer should hold in mind that the 
suspense element is important, keeping the 
reader guessing as to the identity of the 
guilty parties as long as possible.” 
¢ Popular Detective is the other new, and 
very good looking pulp put out by Beacon 


Magazines, 570 Seventh Avenue. The first 
issue, which is dated November, features 
five gripping mystery novels by some of the 
best known detective story writers. This is 
a 144-page magazine selling at fifteen cents, 
and the story length wanted is straight 
15,000 words. Keep your writing fast, and 
the stories full of action, color, and excite- 
ment from the first word to the last. No 
sex is wanted for Popular Detective. But 
a lot of variety in detective fiction is going 
to find its way into those pages to keep the 
magazine fresh and tantalizing. Weird 
stories, pseudo-scientific, horror, etc., all 
will have a place. Leo Margulies is editorial 
director. Rates are the usual three-quarters 
of a cent and up, on acceptance. 

At the same address, Thrilling Detective 
is sending out an S. O. S. for feature nov- 
els of 20,000 words. Thrilling Love can use 
good novels of 20,000 words and some short 
novelettes of 8,000 words. Be sure to study 
several issues before submitting to this last; 
their slant is a bit different from most of the 
love monthlies and weeklies. 

A few shorts will go into Thrilling West- 
ern and Thrilling Ranch. And note that 
there’s a somewhat different formula for 
each of the Western magazines here at 570 
Seventh Avenue. 

Thrilling Adventure will be continued, 
and is starting a new feature department— 
true adventure stories by a soldier of for- 
tune, settings in out of the way corners of 
the world. These may be under the by-line 
“as told to—.” Plenty of thrills and excite- 
ment are required. The length is 10,000 
words. And one hundred dollars is the flat 
rate. Address: 570 Seventh Avenue. 
¢ Ed Bodin is editing an unusual magazine 
about sports and gambling, called Doc Wiz- 
ard’s Lucky Systems. The address is 551 
Fifth Avenue; the publisher, Feature Maga- 
zine Corp. Witty articles are wanted about 
all sorts of superstitions and rackets, magic, 
numerology, astrology, fortune-telling; also 
gags and cartoons with a sporting tie-up. 
Payment on acceptance. Moderate rates. 
¢ The only magazine on which Popular 
Publications, 205 East 42nd Street, has used 
the company name is Popular Screen. This 
uses the usual sort of movie material, but 
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only pictures with descriptive captions. At 
present there are no articles, and hence 
no market for the free-lance. Edythe Seims 
is named as editor. 

Screen Star Stories is the latest addition 
to the growing line-up of movie magazines 
published by Stanley V. Gibson in the Para- 
mount Building. This is a fan magazine 
composed of fictionized movie stories. Ethel 
M. Pomeroy is the editor. 


VERY smart and intriguing quarterly 
is about to make its appearance which 
is titled—really!—So You're Going To Be 
Married. Wells Drorbaugh, once with 
Conde Nast, is the publisher, and Agnes 
Foster Wright is editor. This is a rather 
sophisticated magazine after the manner of 
Vogue or Vanity Fair, with a definite ap- 
peal to all engaged girls, and also to women 
starting a new home. The groom gets a 
brief look-in with a short witty article. Bet- 
ter write to the editor before submitting 
any material. The address is 271 Madison 
Avenue. 
¢ Formal, the new collegiate monthly, 
should make its appearance by the end of 
September. It will not take sides on politi- 
cal or economic questions, but will crusade 
for world peace, and for fine living. Did 
you check the change of address? It is now 
551 Fifth Avenue. 
¢ The New York Woman, edited by Ruth 
Seinfel and sponsored by the famous Walter 
B. Pitkin, is under way, but not ready to 
give out definite information. Address: 62 
West 45th Street. 


The New Broad Publishing Company which 
puts out Brevities Weekly at 381 Fourth Avenue, 
is in the market for sexy love stories of 1,500 
words and up; also snappy tales in which gold- 
diggers, gun-molls, women detectives, etc., figure 
and drag in the sex angle. The latter from 2,000 
words, up. Payment is a quarter of a cent and up. 

Mrs. Merle Hersey’s elaborate plans for a 35 
cent monthly to be titled Caprice have struck a 
snag, and publication has been postponed indefi- 
nitely. The address is 799 Broadway. Mrs. Her- 
sey will continue the Police Gazette. 


The World Tomorrow, formerly edited 
by Kirby Page at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, is 
reported sold to the Christian Century, 
which is an wundenominational religious 
paper published in Chicago. Mr. Page will 
go to the Christian Century as Contributing 
Editor. But only a few of the World To- 
morrow features are to be retained. 


¢ Inside Stuff, a weekly formerly which 
was published for a short time at 154 Nas- 
sau Street under the editorship of J. Cas- 
sino, and which purported to print the inside 
dope on current events, is about to be re- 
vived by Walter Rosette, as a bi-monthly. 
The policy will be somewhat similar to the 
original one, though there is no connection 
between the old and new backers. 

¢ Jungle is the announced title of a beauti- 
ful magazine to appear in November, pub- 
lished by John M. Cross at the News Build- 
ing. It will be a one-shot—unless sales are 
so fast and furious that another issue is 
warranted. The theme is “Life is a Jungle.” 
But the price is one dollar per! 

Letitia Chaffee is editor of the new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Magazine—a weekly appear- 
ing in September, which is to be distributed 
among residents and guests of that hotel. Its 
contents will be made up of both fact and 
fiction, the larger proportion of which is to 
be purchased from outside authors. 

Rockefeller Center will have its own 
magazine, too. Merle Crowell, for six years 
editor of the American Magazine, will be 
editorial counselor. 

Arise is the title of the new socialist 
magazine published at 22 East 22nd Street. 
Probably no pay for contributions. 

Poetry, short stories, and critical articles 
are wanted for Mosaic, 298 Broadway. The 
editors are Alvin Schwartz and Sigmund 
Koch, This is a new “little” literary maga- 
zine. Again—probably no pay. 

Wind and Wave, edited by Samuel 
Wetherill at 250 East 43rd Street, has no 
market for anything except some unusual 
pictures of marine 
subjects with a 
yachting flavor. 
Payment is accord- 
ing to merit and 
size. Absolutely no 
poetry or fiction is 
used by this maga- 
zine. 





Fashion Art is a 
new quarterly in- 
~ tended to demon- 
strate the relation- 
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ship between fashion and industry. It is 
issued by Weil, McGinniss & Sloman, Inc., 
535 Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Dessie M. Barr, 
well known in merchandising and fashion 
circles is the editor. 

Another smart new quarterly—this one 
with the trade tie-up also—is Creative De- 
sign, published by John Hanrahan, who also 
puts out Arts and Decoration. Address: 50 
East 42nd Street. 

Pictorial Review editorial offices are still 
in the old building at 222 West 39th Street. 
Herbert Mayes is the new editor. 


OMAN’S WORLD is at present at 

461 Eighth Avenue. I understand, 
however, that it is going to move back to 
Chicago; and that it will not be in the mar- 
ket for material until the first of the year. 
Florence Brobeck is no longer with the 
magazine; Ray Wallace is the new editor. 

The Teck publications have also taken 
new offices at 461 Eighth Avenue. These 
comprise Complete Detective Novel Maga- 
zine, Wild West Stories and Complete 
Novel Magazine, and Amazing Stories. 

Screenland, which is edited by Miss De- 
light Evans, has moved to 45 W. 45th St. 

New offices have been rented for Parents’ 
Magazine at 7 East 40th Street. This was 
formerly at 114 East 32nd Street. 

Modern Monthly, edited by V. F. Calver- 
ton, has leased new editorial and business 
offices at 673 Broadway. The old address 
was 52 Morton Street. 

Style Magazine, which used to be at 15 
West 37th Street, has new offices at 29 West 
47th Street. 
¢ A mutual arrangement to cut down over- 
head has brought five of the well known 
class magazines together in a group of new 
offices at 40 East 49th Street. The publica- 
tions involved in this economy program are: 
Saturday Review of Literature, formerly at 
25 West 45th Street; Antiques and Asia, 
both previously edited at 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue; Theatre Arts Monthly, heretofore at 
119 West 57th Street; and The New Re- 
public, which was at 421 West 21st Street. 
Editorial Publications, Incorporated, is the 
new business name. 

American Astrology is now located at 
1472 Broadway. 


Sexology has a new address: 99 Hudson 
Street. 

Child Welfare Magazine has been re- 
titled The National Parent-Teacher. This 
is the official organ of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sex Science is now at 1440 Broadway. 

Sex Magazine and Nude Life have been 
suspended, at least for the present. 

Check Greater Gangster Stories as being 
out of the picture. Also: Wine and Good 
Living, of 116 East 59th Street. 

Up to date, the Tower monthlies, Alibi 
and Ardent Love have not yet been resusci- 
tated. No buying for those—though these 
two may be in the market later. 

Clayton’s monthly, Rangeland Love 
Stories, isn’t on sale around here, and the 
office seems to be closed at 799 Broadway. 

Upheavals in the offing out at Doubleday 
Doran in Garden City, Long Island. Love 
Novels, which Miss Rosemond was editing, 
may possibly be sold. More definite infor- 
mation later. Mystery Novels Magazine, of 
the same company, is suspended. 

The Nuregal Publishing Company, under 
Henry Marcus, at 145 West 45th Street, 
has been undergoing a lot of reorganization. 
Due to this, reading of manuscripts has been 
unduly delayed. However, the company 
seems to be getting at the stack of material 
as fast as possible now and reports will be 
made as soon as the editors get through the 
stacks. There will be changes in magazine 
titles, although not in the type of material 
used. More later! 

Young's Magazine—Advance is the title 
combination at 55 West Third Street, the 
editor, Phil Painter, tells me. But with an- 
ther issue, this will be changed to Young’s 
Advance Magazine. This is to follow the 
type of Advance, which is one of the old 
publications of the South. It is in the mar- 
ket for short, serious current articles, his- 
torical stories, etc., of about 1,000 words, 
with a rather smart turn. You had better 
watch for the magazine; it is so different 
from most of the run, that it is difficult to 
make the policy clear in any other way. One 
cent a word will be paid for acceptable ma- 
terial—on or before publication. 
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Breezy Stories is no longer living out of 
the safe, and is actively in the market for 
sophisticated fiction — both novelettes and 
shorts—but most especially for good stuff 
of about 1,000 to 1,500 words. The rate is 
a cent a word, reported to be on acceptance 
now. The address is 55 West Third Street. 

Droll Stories, at the same address, will be 
brought out once more next month. It will 
be a reprint magazine at first, however. 
Yellow Book, which appears quarterly, is 
also a reprint. 

Super-Detective is the only magazine 
edited by Frank Armer now, and the ad- 
dress remains 125 East 46th Street. The 
New Authors’ Corner, under Frank Gruber, 
is meeting fine response and will be con- 
tinued. This pays $20 apiece for short- 
shorts by new writers. But be sure to look 
at the magazine before submitting. Too 
many manuscripts have been off-trail, ac- 
cording to the editors. There is also a new 
monthly department of letters criticizing the 
magazine in general. $1 apiece is paid to 
the authors of the ten best letters each 
month. Length should not run over 200 
words. 

Lawrence Cadman is the new editor of 
the “Spicy” list—Spicy Adventure Stories, 
Spicy Detective Stories, and Spicy Stories. 
These are all now giving a new address at 
900 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 

This same new Delaware address is given 
now for the Merwil group of sex story 
magazines—which has changed its title to 
the D. M. Publishing Company. 

The Villager, 74 Fifth Avenue, has an 
amusing new department of Pet Peeves, for 
which the best one each week receives pay- 
ment of $1.00. 


HE Chicago Tribune-N. Y. News Syn- 

dicate, 220 East 42nd Street, is open 
for short stories of 1,800 words at pres- 
ent, and pays $25 apiece for the American 
and Canadian syndicate and serial rights. 
It is stocked just now on comics (unless 
very unusual), 5,000 word stories, and 
serials. 

United Features Syndicate, 220 East 42nd 
Street, is in the market or short-shorts of 
about 1,000 words, preferably with Ameri- 
can locale, according to Miss Frances Rule. 


King Features Syndicate, 235 East 45th 
Street, is cutting down on material bought, 
just now. It is not buying any short-shorts 
from free-lance writers. Good serial fiction 
is always considered—payment on a basis 
of 40-60 net to new writers and of 50-50 net 
to writers with well known names. Sensa- 
tional articles such as would lend themselves 
to the sensational headlines of Sunday fea- 
tures, are also considered, even though a 
large percentage are staff written. These 
run from 2,500 to 4,500 words. Illustrations 
must be provided with them. Payment is 
on a flat rate per page, varying according 
to the nature of the appeal, from $25 to $75. 
* Golden Book Magazine, 233 Fourth Ave- 
nue, is open to original material of excep- 
tional merit. Joseph Anthony has given up 
his work as editor, in order to devote his 
time to the rehearsing of his new play. 
Mary Elting, managing editor, is in charge. 
Fair rates are paid on acceptance. 


¢ A board of editors controls the Ameri- 
can Spectator, 55 Fifth Avenue. They will 
“read anything.” But no fiction! Contro- 
versial articles on the present trend in poli- 
tics, economics, life in general, are accept- 
able. Also sophisticated humor along the 
line of Esquire. The top length is 1,500 
words. One cent a word is paid on publica- 
tion, which follows rather closely on ac- 
ceptance. 

There are no set rates of payment at The 
Forum, 441 Lexington Avenue. But checks 
go out about a month after acceptance. 
Short-shorts are wanted, but they must be 
very good. $25 apiece is paid for those of 
1,000 words which reach the high standard 
set here. Better characterization than usual 
is extremely important. And writing must 
be bright and witty in style. Short articles, 
2,000 to 2,500 words in length, are wanted 
—if they meet the same style requirements. 
Poetry, occasionally. In the November issue, 
a new contest will begin for all high schools. 
Also, there will be a short story contest for 
English classes in colleges which use the 
Forum in their work. 


¢ Vogue, 420 Lexington Avenue, uses no 
fiction and assigns most of its fashion arti- 
cles. It can, however, use occasional clever 
articles about amusing places, especially in 
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Europe, and when illustrated with unusual 
photographs; about modern life treated in 
a witty way; about women in politics, new 
ways of entertaining here or abroad, etc. 
Subjects need not deal with the expensive, 
but they must be the unusual which will ap- 
peal to the leisure class. Best lengths are 
1,500 to 2,000 words. Rates are good, pay- 
able on publication, and vary from $50 up to 
perhaps $150. $75 is a good average for 
little-known authors. No poetry is used in 
this magazine. Unusual photographs of 
places or things might find a market here. 
They are paid for separately from articles, 
and the rate varies according to the size and 
to the photographer. 

¢ Vanity Fair, also at 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, edited by Claire Boothe Brokaw, offers 
a market for sophisticated, breezy articles 
of about 1,200 words on a great variety of 
subjects. Almost any phase of modern life 
might be treated in the witty manner re- 
quired—but it must always have that cer- 
tain smart something in style. Short, terse 
fiction of the same length is favored. Rates 
depend on the author. 

Munsey’s Detective Fiction Weekly cele- 
brates its tenth birthday with the September 
22nd issue. Duncan Norton-Taylor is now 
the editor. 

The editor of All-Story Magazine, Miss 
Amita Fairgrieve, has returned from her 
delightful summer abroad and buying for 
the magazine is now well under way once 
more. The address is 280 Broadway. 

Pax, the Catholic monthly, 960 Madison 
Avenue, uses occasional short-shorts with a 
wholesome, inspiring theme. 

Stories and articles for the Catholic 
monthly, Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 
515 East Fordham Road, New York City, 
should be kept between 2,300 and 3,900 
words in length. Payment varies according 
to merits of story and author. 

The New Masses, 31 East 27th Street, is 
offering a prize of $750 for the best novel 
on an American proletarian theme, sub- 
mitted before April 1, 1935—this is offered 
jointly by the John Day Co. and the maga- 
zine. Manuscripts should be over 60,000 
words, should be signed with a pseudonym, 
and sent to the New Masses address. 


A joint play-writing contest is also being 
offered by The New Masses and New Thea- 
ter Magazine, 114 West 14th St. The prize 
is $100 for the best thirty-minute play sub- 
mitted to New Theater Magazine. 





The Book Publishers 
By Aucust LENNIGER 


RIZE contests for book-length manu- 
Prins running this month are tabulated 

for your convenience below. Full details 
and entry blanks will be furnished by these 
publishers upon your request : 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York. This contest is for novels of not 
less than 30,000 (preferably 60,000-100,000 
words) and open to authors who have not 
published a novel in book form prior to 
January 1st, 1921 and who are citizens of 
the United States. A prize of $7,500 is of- 
fered for the winning novel. This contest 
closes February 1, 1935. 

Robert McBride & Company, 4 West 16th 
Street, New York. This contest is interna- 
tional in scope, and is being sponsored 
by McBride in conjunction with George H. 
Harrap & Co. of London. The contest is 
open to all writers who deal with any of the 
varied aspects of travel, adventure or ex- 
ploration in any part of the world. Manu- 
scripts entered should be 50-100,000 words 
in length. The winning manuscript will be 
issued by McBride in the United States and 
by Harrap in England in book form, and a 
prize of $2500 in advance royalties will go 
to the author. Entries will be received up 
till November 30th. 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, has announced 
an annual award on August Ist of each year 
of $1000 for “a sound and significant book 
published in the previous twelve months on 
the subject of racial relations in the contem- 
porary world.” The award has been estab- 
lished by Mrs. Edith Anisfield Wolf of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in memory of her father, 
and will be called the “John Anisfield 
Award.” Writers interested should not sub- 
mit manuscripts, as the Saturday Review 
are not book publishers; information con- 


(Continued to page 39) 
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Know Thy Neighbor 


By Warp THOMAS 


in a book.” 

How many times in the course of 
ordinary (very ordinary) conversation do 
you hear that phrase? And how many times 
have you been buttonholed and led away to 
a quiet corner to be told about your host’s 
Uncle Amos who should be in a story? 


S HE’S a character! Just like someone 


This ghastly desire of people to dramatize 
their friends and relatives—or rather want- 
ing you to dramatize them—is the nightmare 
of writers. But back of all this is a sound 
moral for the shuddering author. 


He should take a good look at Uncle 
Amos and see what the family finds so dra- 
matic and outstanding. He may never want 
to write about him but he will be looking at 
a character who appears colorful and inter- 
esting to a group of potential readers. Study 
him. Think about him. What makes him 
amusing or interesting or different? 

A successful and a great author is the 
man who can lift people out of life and re- 
create them on paper. Editors weep and 
wail for new authors, but what they really 
want are new characters, a fresh slant, an 
invigorating humanity in their stories. If 
you have real characters, the situations will 
take care of themselves, 


‘€7 T doesn’t sound so funny when I tell 
about it,” a man, recounting a humorous 
situation, will finish lamely. 


“Why? It may be the situation really 
wasn’t amusing, but most probably, the on- 
looker was superficially amused but didn’t 
actually understand the elements that made 
it humorous. Therefore he cannot recreate 
it for his listeners. He didn’t think back 
through it to find the build-up that brought 
a laugh at the climax. He didn’t understand 
the people involved and therefore can not 
characterize them. 


The predominating quality in Charlie 
Chaplin’s comedy, that distinguishes and 
raises it to a class of its own, is the intense, 
believable humanity of his characterization. 

Much has been written but very little has 
actually been said on the subject of charact- 
erization. There is a technique to character 
presentation as definitely as there is a tech- 
nique of story writing. It should be studied 
as a painter studies color harmony: as a dis- 
tinct art and in relation to the finished pic- 
ture. 

A character, whether on paper, on the 
stage or in life, has three attributes or di- 
mensions by which he can be measured. The 
first two are simply body and mind—the 
physical and mental aspects of the man. The 
third is the intangible ingredients: the philo- 
sophic, emotional, mystic or just plain senti- 
mental ; the sum total of his beliefs—his per- 
sonality. 

Obviously, before you can measure a man 
you must see him. For such three dimen- 
sional measurements, you must know hiim— 
his looks, his thoughts, his beliefs. If you 
don’t know his thoughts and beliefs, you 
can’t write about them. If he doesn’t have 
any, he isn’t worth being written about be- 
cause he’s not a human being. 

If you can’t follow your heroine after she 
steps from the pages of your story and 
closes a door behind her, she’s not your 
heroine nor any one else’s. She doesn’t act- 
ually exist. 


HEN you're out to dinner, it is no 
strain on your imagination to visualize 
your family having dinner at home. With- 
out half a thought you can see mother serv- 
ing the dessert, hear dad grumbling about 
the evening paper, watch sister waiting for a 
telephone call. 
It’s not exciting. It’s not dramatic. It’s 
everyday living. But you must know your 
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hero’s everyday life up to the point where he 
is dropped into the great situation in your 
story. You must know his entire personality. 

When you are that completely steeped in 
your character, you are ready to get him on 


paper. 


HERE are three general methods of de- 

scribing him, as there are three dimen- 
sions to be described; physical description, 
conversation and implication. A man is de- 
scribed by his actions but as an idea or a 
psychological reaction precedes an act. An 
action reveals a mental or emotional state. 


Of these three, the first is the simplest, 
but not, by any means, simple. You may 
think it only is necessary to describe a man 
as tall with dark hair and dark eyes, and 
there you have him—but unforunately you 
haven’t. A paper doll may be proportion- 
ately tall with the same coloring. 


The ambitious writer immediately con- 
cludes that the solution is elaborate descrin- 
tion. So he writes pages and pages—hun- 
dreds of words of description of a singe 
character—only to have a critic mark it: 
“Character not here.” 

And why? Because he isn’t in the author’s 
mind. Those pages and pages of description 
proved to be a picture of the writer's strug- 
gle to glimpse the character. 

I am in favor of writing detailed descrip- 
tions of characters. It is excellent practice. 
It brings out all sorts of new and interesting 
angles on your man. But this practice work 
does not belong in a story. It is the equiva- 
lent of the artist’s sketch book in which he 
draws a hundred arms so that one perfect 
arm may appear in a finished picture. 


AKE the succinct description of the 

hero in “Husband from Hollywood”, 
Brassil Fitzgerald’s excellent story in the 
July American: 


After supper, Dr. Pat and Jen were alone in 
the living room. Fireligkt moved on dark walls, 
on man litter—a gleam of guns, tumbled books, 
spilled pipes and boots on the hearth. The fire- 
light moved on Jennifer, curled small in her chair, 

Under dark, curving lashes, her eyes were study- 
ing Patrick. He stood tall on the hearth, a lean 
jaw line and a cropped, coppery head. He’s thirty, 
Jennifer thought, but he’ll never grow up. And 
asked presently: “Are you practicing, Pat?” 

He nodded, filling his pipe with strong, cared- 
for fingers, “And I’m doing research, Jen.” 





DIGEST 


Little over a hundred words for the per- 
fect description of a character, seen in rela- 
tion to another. Incidentally, there is a nice 
little trick in there for coloring the reader’s 
opinion: “thirty but never grew up.” It 
sounds like a woman’s trap. I'd like to gam- 
ble on the number of women readers who 
melted ever so slightly toward Dr. Pat after 
reading Jennifer’s estimate of him. 

Don’t you suppose that Brassil Fitzgerald 
saw those people as clearly as though they 
were standing before his own fire? If he 
didn’t, you wouldn't. 

A grand case of repeated physical descrip- 
tion is in Marion Spitzer’s “Rosemary for 
Remembrance” in the July 7th issue of the 
Sep: 

I’ve never seen a girl as pretty as Rosemary 
Lane. Not beautiful in the classic sense, or hand- 
some, or smart looking, or any of those other ad- 


jectives, Just pure, unadulterated, old-fashioned 
pretty. Small and utterly feminine and appealing. 

Rosemary was wearing a pale blue evening dress 
with high, round neck and puffed sleeves and she 
had her light curly hair caught up. with the kind 
of tortoise-shell barrette all the girls wore back 
around 1909. 

She seemed the personification of everything 
young and trusting and good, without being coy 
about it. 

The girl brought out the latent chivalry in 
everybody and when you can bring out the latent 
chivalry in a film chatterer, you’ve accomplished 
nothing short of a major miracle... 

“You’re the kind of girl I want my son to 
marry,” she wrote... 

This story hinged upon a girl’s appearance 
of innocence, and Miss Spitzer skillfully 
built it up, using not only physical descrip- 
tion but other people’s thoughts of her, 
shown through their actions. 


OMETIME AGO, I read an excellent 

story in which a red-haired man figured 
prominently, his bright thatch gleaming 
through the pages. 

This trick of carrying out one item of 
physical description—hands, hair, a smile— 
is good. But always it must be remembered 
that you have to see the entire person in 
relation to this outstanding feature. 


I had a writer who tried to use this 
method by stressing a man’s smile. Certainly 
the author didn’t see the character because 
the smile, like the grin on Alice’s cat, hung 
in ghostly solitude over the story. There has 
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to be a man behind the smile or there is no 
story. 

The second point in character delineation 
is by speech. 

Consider these lines from “A Lady En- 
ters” Cleo Lucas’ story in Collier’s. 

“What shall we drink to? I was going to pro- 
pose a toast to our friendship,” she said warmly, 
“or perhaps to the beginning of one.” 

“It might be all right,” he said evenly, “people 
aren’t so conventional any longer, But I should be. 
I should find it very difficult to be true to my wife 
and friendly with the former one at the same time.” 

“So you’re married,” she said with calm indif- 
ference. 

“No,” said Kristian, “but I’m going to be.” 

You know that those people are not farm- 
ers nor gangsters. The faint friendly, slight- 
ly flirting advance of the woman; the cool 
reserve of the man are clear and sharp as 
etchings. 

For contrast, listen to this telephone con- 
versation from Octavus Roy Cohen’s 
“Tough Guy” in July American: 


“That you, Mary? ... Yeah! This is Jim... 
Well, why don’t you say something? . . . You're 
darned right I did... Shut up! T’ll do the talkin’. 


You listen!” 


This entire story, by the way, turns on 
the dialogue, and proves that there are two 
sides to a conversation. A trick story but 
very well handled. 

A fine example of a single speech reveal- 
ing a character is given in Rita Dever’s 
“Cruel and Inhuman Treatment” in Home 
for March. 

The young wife, divorcing her adoring 
husband, says: “Of course, you’re older, 
and love doesn’t mean so much to you.” 

A chapter on her cruelty couldn’t convey 
more, 


HE MOST direct method of showing 

the character’s thoughts is first person 
story—and fine practice, too, for holding the 
story in one character’s mind. However, 
aside from the regular “confession” field, 
the first person story is not welcomed by 
editors, though there were two stories of this 
type in a recent issue of the Post. 

In the skillfully written, third person 
story, thought should take the form of a 
direct soliloquy. A fuller, more colorful pic- 
ture can be portrayed by implication, leaving 
a certain amount of deduction to the reader. 


A good illustration of this also is shown in 
“Cruel and Inhuman Treatment.” 

Descending the worn steps, Gilbert Treadway 
had a peculiar sense of coming from his father’s 
funeral, the same inexplicably hollow ache. But 
that had been long ago in a church in Boston— 
this was today in a courthouse in Reno.” 

Treadway doesn’t think: “I love my wife. 
It is killing me to give her up.” Rather, 
there is a hollowness in his heart and he re- 
members a funeral. 

Of course, man long ago discovered that 
word and action can be used to conceal as 
well as reveal his thoughts. An unusually 
fine example of this in story is “Jnsult!” by 
Leonora Kaghan in August Redbook. The 
whole story is built on the obvious attention 
of two men to one woman, only to expose in 
the climax the fact that it was because she 
reminded them of another woman! 

Thought revelation ties up very closely 
with the third and most difficult of the char- 
acter delineations—the spiritual, the ideal- 
istic, the philosophic quality. 

Here is the most delicate thing to handle. 
And here comes the greatest divergence in 
slanting your story for a particular market. 

The thing that distinguishes human beings 
is personality. Most of us have the same 
general assortment of physical attributes. 
Most of us have a run-of-the-mill mind, 
which may be developed to a greater or a 
lesser degree. But the thing that marks one 
man from another is his personality, his be- 
liefs, his loves and hopes and ambitions. 

At this point you strike the parting of the 
ways for story characterization. Different 
sets of readers want to be told about dif- 
ferent sets of characters. The higher the 
grade of intelligence, the wider the interest 
range. 

The readers of pulp love and adventure 
stories—for the most part—would not be in- 
terested in a story fold realistically, nor a 
coolly penetrating psychological study of 
people in foreign countries or strange pro- 
fessions. The readers of quality magazines, 
however, are interested in all people, as 
shown in a fine story of social deterioration: 
“Their Forefahers were Presidents” by Paul 
Corey, in July Story. 

It is the ability to know which characters 
interest what readers and how to portray 
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them that turns the trick for hitting com- 
mercial markets. 

Realism is how your characters are, ideal- 
ism as they ought to be, and sentiment as 
they wish to be. 

As an example of realism, done in dia- 
logue, take another glimpse at “Their Fore- 
fathers were Presidents” : 


Noah Adams was saying: “Yes sir. Yes sir.” 
And Giachonno said: “I have only been a citizen 
for five years, I have great respect for our country 
and men like you whose forefathers were presi- 
dents” . . . He said: ‘You got a big family. It’s 
big families make a great country. Will you vote 
for me next Tuesday?’ I said sure and I voted 
for him. He has charge of the County Relief. 
When Maggy had the kid two months ago, Mr. 
Giachanno told me not to worry. I was workin’ 
up to the Camp then, but there wasn’t much‘to do, 
so I quit. I went to Mr, Giachanno and he fixed 
things up for me. I don’t work now. Why should 
I work if my forefathers were presidents ?” 


Isn’t it apparent that Mr. Carey knew this 
man? Knew his philosophy and his lazy, 
shiftless creed ? 

For a healthier example of realism, turn 
to “Men Not Working” by Virginia Dale, in 
August Redbook a grand family story. 

The mother is speaking for her son who 
can’t find work to suit him despite his grand- 
father’s efforts to help: 


“It isn’t his fault! Why should you taunt him? 
You know perfectly well that no one who came 
out of college three years ago has had a chance 
to do anything but C. W. A. drudgery.” 

“A chance. A chance,” the old man repeated. 
“Not ready made ones perhaps. . .” 

Dorothy interrupted: “If things had been nor- 
mal, Don would have been doing splendidly by this 
time, wouldy’t you, Donny?” 


There is a character revelation de luxe. 
The perfect picture of the super-sentimental 
mother, with her destructively protective 
philosophy, refusing to face facts. 


O LEAP from the real to the ideal is a 

big jump, but ideals vary with the in- 
dividual. The ideal of a gangster’s moll is 
considerably lower than the ideal of love 
sought by Ursula Parrot’s heroine in “Death 
is a Dream” in McCall’s for July. 

Here you have a spiritual idealism. It is 
the story of a woman who follows her love 
beyond the grave, with a strangely tragic- 
happy ending. 


And she thought, before the thundering dark- 
ness swept all thought from her, completely: “Per- 
haps I am to be met.” 

She clings, even in death to an ideal love, 
or an ideal of love. 

Between the occasional peeks at mysticism 
and realism, the women’s magazines cling 
closely to a highly glamorous, brightly senti- 
mental story. The frame work is usually 
psychologically sound but during the past six 
or seven months, most of these stories have 
moved against a background of almost fabu- 
lous wealth. 

In the pulp love field, there is a high de- 
gree of sentiment with a low degree of real- 
ism, and a faint touch of philosophy. In this 
market, philosophy is usually a moral creed. 
She (it’s always a she) may believe in a 
good time, in a home and babies or in true 
love, but whatever it may be, that is her phil- 
osophy. 

In the “confession” magazines, you have a 
strong pull of realism interwoven with a 
homely philosophy, a grim sin-and-suffer at- 
titude, with love treated as sex, realistically 
rather than sentimentally. 

Sentiment climbs in the women’s maga- 
zines, while realism slips. The homely truths 
of the true story become psuedo-philosophy 
—philosophy sugared until it’s cloyingly 
sweet. Realism sneaks in occasionally, but it 
is soft, poignant—realism at twilight. Every- 
thing meets in the women’s magazines but 
more diluted whether it be sentiment or sex. 

For general circulation stories, sentiment 
declines and a glamorous realism rises with 
more action. A clearer, sharper psychology 
is evident. 

Realism and philosophy reach a high in 
the quality magazines while sentiment, as 
such, vanishes. Physcial action goes, too. In 
many stories the characters seem paralyzed, 
just standing still and thinking. But this 
meets with my approval when they think in 
the manner of the boy in Frances Sayers’ 
sentimental story supreme, “Hearts’ Field” 
in July Story. 

It is a long cry from the little girl in a re- 
cent issue of All Story who didn’t want to 
marry a man because he would clutter up the 
place to the boy in “Heart’s Field” who 
wanted his mother to call him by name. But 
they have this in common: the authors knew 
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their people and wrote of them convincingly. 

The little All Story heroine may have no 
exact counterpart in life. The pulp love-fic- 
tion is based on dream characterization. But 
the author must dream true. What your 


characters do in that world, whether it be the 
reproduction of reality or the essence of a 
dream, must be true to the world in which 
you place them . . . that world must seem as 
real as that of your next door neighbor. 





Ten Detective Aces 


“The Variety Magazine of Detective Stories” 


One of a series of articles analyzing the editorial requirements of good markets 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


66 HE most important thing that I am 
anxious to convey to Writer’s Digest 
readers is that Ten Detective Aces is 

the most elastic detective story magazine on 
on the market today”, Mr. A. A. Wyn, 
editor, told me as the waiter placed our 
luncheon before us. “We have no iron- 
bound policy or preference for any parti- 
cular type of detective story; we are en- 
deavoring to make our magazine the out- 
standing publication in its field through the 
wide variety of fiction we offer to our 
readers. There are only three types that we 
steer away from—the straight story of the 
bootlegger gang-mob, the story of the dope 
ring showing the effects of drugs on the 
characters or the white-slavery yarn, and 
the straight deductive story. 

“The one feature on which we do insist is 
that all of our stories must be fast-moving 
and develop plenty of suspense. The menace- 
action type story is one of the best for us, 
but it has unlimited possibilities of variety, 
and variety is what we are seeking. For 
example, in Ten Detective Aces we use 
stories showing the human side of life; 
stories of the hard-boiled detective present- 
ing life in stark reality; horror stories, 
stories from the murderer’s point of view, 
stories with or without romance or woman 
interest. Our detective stories are usually 
against an American background, but oc- 
casionally a good yarn featuring an Ameri- 
can hero against a foreign setting will also 
fit into our scheme. And we use an oc- 
casional humorous detective yarn. In fact, 
our policy is so elastic that even a good 
action-detective story against an underworld 
background or in which underworld char- 
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acters are featured, has a chance with us 
although we emphatically do not want the 
straight gang-mob yarn. The typical straight 
deductive story has no place in our lineup— 
but in a short short, for example, if it has 
enough suspense and a really clever surprise 
twist, we might make an exception. Or ina 
story where deduction plays an important 
part but which is worked out through action. 

“We prefer the third person presenta- 
tion, but here again our policy is elastic, 
for a good first person story will not be 
turned down.” 


HE August issue of Ten Detective Aces 
which Mr. Wyn later handed to me to 
check in preparing this article, contains the 
wide variety of which he speaks. The lead 
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novelet, “Brotherhood of Death” by Carl 
McK. Saunders features a series character, 
Captain Murdock rounding up the perpe- 
traters of a reign of horror in Central City 
that follows a wholesale jailbreak engineered 
by a crooked warden, a corrupt detective, a 
politically prominent attorney, a radio an- 
nouncer and a notorious gangster, Desperate, 
case-hardened and diabolically clever, this 
quintette, and a tough case for Captain Mur- 
dock to crack because of the positions of 
trust and power these men hold. A fast- 
moving, exciting story, typical of the hard- 
boiled realistic type Mr. Wyn mentioned. 


The secondary novelet of this issue en- 
titled “Calling Car 13!’ by Frederick C. 
Davis also features a series character—the 
moon man a modern Robin-Hood, son of 
the police chief and engaged to the daughter 
of Gil McEwen, ace sleuth of the plain- 
clothes division. Steve Thatcher who as- 
sumes the identity of The Moon Man when 
occassion demands preys upon the unscrupu- 
lous rich, is always “on the spot”. In this 
story we have an example of the human, 
emotional detective through the personal 
relations of the leading characters. 


A strong suspensive situation is devel- 
oped in this story, where, in order to save 
an innocent man’s life, it becomes necessary 
for The Moon Man to torture his own 
Sweetheart, and the author brings out a 
strong human-interest angle through the 
sacrifice of personal interest and the girl’s 
loyalty. 

In connection with stories featuring a 
“series” character like these two novelets, 
Mr. Wyn remarked: 

“Almost every author wants to do a series 
around one character. These come under 
two heads: 


1. The character series which is in ad- 
vance planned in detail, each story com- 
plete in itself, but depending to some 
extent on the action and relations of the 
characters built up in the individual stories 
as the series progresses. We have found 
this “Moon Man” series which is developed 
‘in this way, very popular with our readers. 
2. A character series which just “happen” 
——the chief character resurrected in in- 
dividual plots that do not depend in any 


way upon background developed in the 
preceding stories of the series. The Cap- 
tain Murdock stories by Carl McK. 
Saunders fall into this class ; among others 
we have used of this type recently are 
the short stories featuring the Russian 
detective character Renouf, by Norman 
A. Daniels. 


“The best way for an author to break in 
with a series character is not to submit three 
or four stories of the series at the start, as 
so many do, but rather to allow the editor 
to discover the series—particularly if the 
writer is a new contributor. Frankly, in the 
majority of cases, series stories are pur- 
chased from writers who have demonstrated 
their ability to consistently please our readers 
by fairly frequent appearance in our maga- 
zines with individual stories first. But as 
you well know,” Mr. Wyn told me, “we 
have purchased series stories from abso- 
lutely new contributors to our magazines, 
and even from writers who had never pre- 
viously sold fiction elsewhere. But the wisest 
way for a new contributor who hopes to sell 
a series to go about it, is to simply submit 
a single story in which he develops a 
strongly-characterized and likeable hero. If 
we buy that story, and see a chance of de- 
veloping a series around the character, we 
will suggest to the author that we would be 
glad to consider other yarns featuring that 
character. Or, after we have used a first 
yarn, even if we haven’t suggested a series 
to the author, we might be intrigued by an 
outstanding second story concerning the 
same character, and before the author real- 
izes it, he will have a series under way. 





“About the same thing applies to our 
novelette lengths. We seldom buy these 
from new contributors to our pages—it is 
best to first sell us several shorts before 
offering us a ten or fifteen thousand word 
novelette. In the first place our needs for 
short stories is greater. Secondly we na- 
turally prefer a writer who has proven 
himself to our readers in our featured novel- 
ette lengths. But this certainly is no iron- 
clad rule—if an outstanding novelette by a 
writer we’ve never heard of comes in the 
mail we’re only too glad to discover a worthy 
new contributor. And as you also know, we 
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have published the first stories of many 
new writers in Ten Detective Aces as well 
as in our other magazines.” 


Short stories of 2-5000 words in length 
are the greatest manuscript need at Ten De- 
tective Aces and offer the best chances of 
crashing this market. To give you a better 
idea of the variety of types they use, let us 
look over several in the August issue: 


“Murder on the Scorecard” by Bert Stan- 
ley has a big-league baseball background. 
An underworld gambler attempts to bribe 
three players of the team to throw the 
World-Series game. When they refuse, two 
of them are mysteriously killed while run- 
ning to first base. This story is told from the 
viewpoint of Hack Crowley, the remaining 
ballplayer and Mr. Wyn suggested that I 
point out that Ten Detective Aces is particu- 
larly looking for some good, writing menace- 
action mystery yarns from viewpoint other 
than that of the conventional detective. 

“Who Killed Cocky Robbins?” by Joe 
Archibald is a humorous detective yarn con- 
cerning two newspaper reporters who get 
themselves into plenty of trouble by inter- 
fering in a murder investigation, yet are 
instrumental in apprehending the vicious 
villain. 


“Ghoul of Longwood Cemetery” by Lau- 
rence D. Smith is a horror-menace action 
detective story with a strong romance in- 
terest. I asked Mr. Wyn on this point of 
woman interest, and here is his reply: 


“A woman angle is welcome in any of 
our stories, but women should not be 
dragged in if there is no place for them. By 
woman interest we of course mean clean 
romance, not sex. After-marriage complica- 
tions that logically motivate the plot are 
all right, too— if the sex angle is not em- 
phasized. In novelettes of 9-10,000 which 
length we most frequently need, woman in- 
terest is in fact preferred; also in our 15,000 
word feature novels.” 


“Can you point out some of the most 
frequent mistakes writers make that necessi- 
tate the rejection of their manuscripts?” I 
prompted Mr. Wyn. “Mentioning some of 
them in this article will undoubtedly help 
many writers to avoid these errors.” 

“T could give you enough material to 


write a book on that subject!” Mr. Wyn 
smiled. “But I believe the most frequent 
mistakes new writers make is to murder 
their stories rather than their victims! They 
read in some trade journal or other that a 
certain Big Name turns out so many thou- 
sand words per day on his electric type- 
writer, or some other Big Name slams off 
so many hundred thousand words per month 
on his little dictaphone. And they get the 
big idea that the main thing in writing is 
production. Which assumption is true—but 
nevertheless before anyone can run, they 
must be able to walk. The new writer fails 
to take into consideration that these Big 
Names are writers who have had years and 
years of hard struggle behind them—that 
they didn’t start off with such quantity pro- 
duction, 


“When a new writer gets this production 
idea they usually murder their stories by 
failing to make them clear or convincing ; 
their characters are wooden sticks walking 
around and talking like books instead of 
like human beings. The new writers who 
take plenty of time to get their stories into 
professional shape at the start are likely to 
succeed much faster than the fellows who 
are too anxious to get a number of stories 
going the rounds of editorial offices. Many 
new writers have ruined their chances of 
selling in many editorial offices by the sub- 
mission of too much mediocre material.” 


To which statement of Mr. Wyn’s the 
interviewer adds his own unqualified and 
fervent “Amen!” 


“But what about the most frequent mis- 
takes new writers make in technique?” I 
suggested. 


“We are tired of seeing the detective hero 
hit over the head by the villian just as the 
detective is about to discover something— 
this has become an office taboo”, Mr. Wyn 
replied. “It is bad business, too, for the 
author to pin the crimes on a crazy person 
not mentally responsible for his acts—in 
such cases there is more pity developed in 
the reader for the villian than a desire to 
see him punished. On the other hand, it is 
all right in some cases to have a villain just 
a bit ‘cracked’ on one subject—provided he 
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is sane enough to provide a worthy an- 
tagonist for the hero, and the action of the 
story is based upon a logical, sane motivation 
—greed, revenge, ambition, etc. 

“Another mistake writers make far too 
frequently is to have the hero captured by 
the villain at the climax, and allow the 
villain who intends to do away with the 
hero, gloatingly confess the full details of 
his crimes. Or the variations of the same 
device—the hidden dictaphone or stenogra- 
pher, or the villain very accommodatingly 
going into a long, detailed confession, sup- 
plying all the details the detective has been 
unable to discover, after the detective has 
cornered him. This is of course unsound 
human nature. And it is very annoying 
when the author throws suspicion upon the 


detective, and everyone knows very well 
that he is inncent. 

“The most discouraging mistake that an 
editor has to contend with from writers, is 
when the editor has gone out of his way to 
explain to an author to steer away from 
certain kinds of stories, plots or situations— 
and the author insists on sending back the 
same material time and time again in slightly 
different forms. Editors are after all only 
human—and this procedure naturally results 
in the author putting himself in line for 
the printed rejection slip.” 

Ten Detective Aces, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York is a wide open market for all types 
of good action-detective stories particularly 
in the 2-5000 word lengths, and for out- 
standing novelettes 9-10,000 and 15,000. 





Faithful Reader Writes a Letter 


The pleasure in editing WRITER’S DIGEST comes largely in reading the many interesting 
letters from our readers. Occasionally in the Digest we publish one of these letters, so that 
our subscribers may know what their fellow readers are doing. 


By VincEeNT DE PASCAL 


ILAN, ITALY. Two and a half 
M years ago I came to Italy as a tour- 

ist. Not very long after, I received 
a cablegram which informed me that I had 
exactly twelve dollars left in all the world. 
I left the de luxe hotel where I was then 
staying in Naples and set about the business 
of getting a job. I knew enough Italian to 
get me by. But have you ever been broke in 
a foreign country? It’s awful. Twelve dol- 
lars dwindled very quickly to one dollar. 
Fortunately, food is cheap in Naples—one 
could live then on fruit, cheese, bread and 
wine for very few cents a day. 

About that time along came a special as- 
sistant superintendent of banks of the State 
of New York to investigate the Italian 
branch of a New York man that had failed. 
And I was employed as a stenographer by 
this man at the rate of five dollars a day. 
That helped for the few days’ work there 
was. Then I was let in upon one of those 
news stories absolutely exclusive for the 


world about which the newshound dreams 
and loves to contemplate. 

By chance I had walked into Miss Mid- 
dleton’s English Tearooms on Via Virgilio 
and the proprietess, a dear old soul, sadly 
greeted me with the news that Elizabeth 
Cook of Boston, who had sailed out of Na- 
ples for her native city on the “Chinese 
Prince” only the day before, had met her 
death under tragic and mysterious circum- 
stances while the boat was still this side of 
Gibraltar. The captain was keeping the story 
quiet because of the scandal; he had only 
notified her mother in Naples through the 
consulate and the mother had told the tea- 
room hostess. The ship was not due to reach 
Gibraltar for many hours yet. That was how 
come I came to have an exclusive story on 
my hands. 

I did not know as yet whereabouts the 
American news agencies were located in 
Italy. So I took the story to Jl Mattino, 
Naples’ biggest newspaper. 
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The managing editor was Luigi Barzini, 
who had only a few months before resigned 
from the editorial chair of the Corriére 
d’ America in New York. He recognized the 
story as a live one and bought and paid for 
it on the spot. He was very pleased and told 
me to give him more stories with an Ameri- 
can twist to them. 

From then on, although I rarely ever dug 
up a news story for him on the order of the 
Cook story, I did manage to get in at least 
two or five columns a week of feature ma- 
terial about Americans coming in to Naples. 

This was but a stop-gap and kept the pot 
boiling if one knew how to practice the 
severest economy. 


IX MONTHS later I took my first trip 
to Rome, although it is only four hours 
from Naples. There I met some of the boys 
from the American news agencies. At one 
of these I found that they wanted a man to 
cover them for the Milan region. It was the 
most important agency that we have in 
America, so I listened to what they had to 
say. 
“All we can offer you is a ‘string’ job,” 
said the bureau chief. “Don’t expect to make 


.a living on it. We can’t afford to pay you 


very much; the best we can do for you is to 
pay for the stuff you actually send in and 
is used.” I took them up on it, and became 
one of the accredited foreign correspondents 
in Italy. 

I found Milan more nearly the kind of 
city we are used to living in, in America. 
The Foreign Office supplied me with a book 
of tickets, or coupons, which entitled me to a 
seventy percent reduction on all of the 
Italian railways and a seventy-five percent 
cut on some of the privately owned ones; 
we are given a season ticket for Milan’s 
world famous La Scala Opera; an annual 
ticket on the city’s street car lines at half 
the price that ordinary mortals paid for 
theirs; tickets for all sorts of other mani- 
festations and invitations to visit en masse 
some work that had been done, or some fair, 
or some factory, as guests. 

The first few months of the work were 
hard ones in that the pay was ridiculously 
poor. But in March of last year, I secured 
the correspondentship of the Chicago 


Tribune, Paris Edition, and every week I 
published a column of social chatter about 
Americans in Milan. Tripe, but it paid, not 
badly. 


RADUALLY, I began to appreciate the 

gold mine of material that there is in 
Milan’s opera world and I began to write 
some of this up for the Chicago Tribune. 
Of course, many of the Tribune stories were 
also sent to my agency. I made it a practice 
to send a carbon copy of all my work to 
either the agency or to the Tribune—both 
knew that I worked for the other. If I wrote 
a story for the Tribune, I would also send a 
copy to the agency and vice versa. In many 
cases my story clicked with both markets and 
I was paid double for the same effort. Al- 
though many times neither used it. 

I found that when an American singer 
made his or her debut in opera over here 
that it was news for America as well as for 
Paris. There is a certain glamor about an 
American singing in grand opera in Italy 
that it makes a good story, invariably. Con- 
sequently, I have published any number of 
features of that nature in the past year. 

All together, I believe I have published— 
on a rough count—two hundred columns of 
material in the Chicago Tribune alone in the 
past fifteen months, between news stories, 
features, and social blab. 

Although I do not understand opera, I 
have come to know singers and musicians 
here and nosed out feature value in any par- 
ticular person for home consumption. That 
was one thing I had to learn quickly—which 
is not so hard for an American—to seek the 
American tieup to a story. For example an 
automobile race is held and I must cover it. 
If there is an acident, its just a brief wire 
story. But if there was an American in the 
race who might have been injured in the ac- 
cident, it’s a brief phone story; and if the 
American was hurt or killed in the accident, 
you burn the wires with it. 

I like to go after news stories of a sensa- 
tional nature, of course. What news hound 
doesn’t? But because of the dearth of hot 
news in this part of the world, I have come 
to gradually build up my own special tech- 
nique which, as I have said, lies in the sphere 
of grand opera here. 
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My first big feature of this kind was a 
story “Why Many Singers Never Achieve 
Stardom”. This I sold to my agency in the 
form of an interview with three well known 
American singers here: Edith Mason, Santi- 
ago Font and someone else. Then I length- 
ened it out, making it an interview with San- 
tiago Font alone—securing the necessary 
O. K.’s from the persons involved, of course 
—and sent it to the Manila (Philippines) 
Graphic which bought the story for about 
three hundred lire, then fifteen dollars, and 
published it in its June 15th, 1933, issue. 
Then, a few months later, I was able to sell 
this story again to the Chicago Tribune. 
This was paid for at their usual space rates, 
which was then 125 French francs per 
column. Later on, I took to sending free 
lance stories on Americans in Italian opera 
and on the theatre itself direct to some news- 
papers myself, and a month or even two 
months later, I would be surprised with a 
small check of anywhere from three to ten 
dollars. 

The first Sunday Magazine supplement 
feature that I published was in the Milwau- 
kee Sunday Journal, “Milwaukee Girl Stars 
in Italy’s Opera”. This was about a travel- 
ing troupe of opera artists which Mussolini 
himself had had organized for the purpose of 
bringing good opera to the less frequented 
provinces. For this I received fifteen dollars 
for the three-quarter page spread that they 
made of it with illustrations of the girl and 
of the portable traveling theatre. 

What was probably my most highly paid 
story was one sent to the weekly news- 
magazine Time. I sent them a story on a 
new marriage booklet which Italian munici- 
palities now issue to newlyweds instead of 
marriage certificates. All told, the story was 
not over twenty lines deep. For this I was 
paid fifteen dollars by Miss Margaret B. 
Bassett, assistant to the foreign editor. This 
is a market which I am now trying to de- 
velop and cultivate in the hope that I may 
some day be able to do all of their corre- 
spondence for this region. 

Still another very well-paid story was: 
“Fought a duel over her legs, so she mar- 
ried him—romantic episode in the warfare 
between the temperamental stars of Italy’s 
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La Scala grand opera ballet which is now 
causing so many feuds, fights and intrigues 
that Mussolini may have to spank the ladies 
to restore peace”. Morrell Goddard, man- 
aging editor of the American W eekly bought 
this for thirty-five dollars, paying me an ad- 
ditional ten dollars for the photos I supplied, 
and published it in the American Weekly, a 
full page spread. 


ET me see what I have to show for my 
year and a half of work: a few months 
ago I got tired of living in pensions. So I 
invested about four thousand lire in furni- 
ture and put up a little three room flat of 
my own and have my own maid do my cook- 
ing and cleaning for me, and for the first 
time in many years I am able to enjoy a 
reasonably comfortable home life. I have at 
this moment six thousand lire (about six 
hundred dollars) and three hundred dollars 
in American money. In addition, I have now 
only two hundred forty lire in my pocket 
for living expenses for the household, but 
there is a check on the way from my agency 
of about three hundred lire, so I shall be able 
to carry on for the rest of the month on that, 
and live well—much better than any pulpa- | 
teer selling two stories a month or a re- 
porter earning $35 a week. 

On the other hand, do not think that all 
I had to do was to sit down and write. It 
takes much running around town all day 
long, much scheming and planning and many 
disappointments. My earnings are not a sure 
thing. One bad month can knock everything 
into a cocked hat. Every moment of the 
day I must be on the lookout for stories— 
which is not easy. My life is a strenuous 
one but I like it. People who really know 
me have often told me that I would not take 
a sure thing desk job in exchange for my 
work for anything in the world. And I dare 
say they are right. 

I usually get up at ten or eleven in the 
morning, go down for my mail, to see if the 
Tribune has published any of my stuff, and 
then come back home for luncheon. I write 
in the afternoon. If I get restless in the day- 
time, I get out into the city and make the 
rounds of my parish to see what my small— 
unfortunately, now too small—herd of resi- 
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dent Americans is doing. In the evening, if 
I want to go to a first night performance at 
the Scala, I do so. If I feel like a movie for 
a change, I see it, and if it’s a revue I want, 
I go to see that. From the moment I leave 
the house until my return, I need not spend 
one penny, not even tram fares, unless I want 
some refreshment. Then I get down to work 
and sometimes have known it to come dawn 
before I finally turned out the light and fell 
asleep. 

As for vacations. Fortunately for me, 
both my paper and my agency are always 
in the market for good feature stories, while 
the paper always wants tourist and society 
doings in the places where I visit. So I con- 
tinue to earn something on my trips. 

Last summer I spent three weeks on a trip, 


two of which I spent in Capri. It so happens 
that I am by now quite well known at all 
the large hotels in the few big cities of Italy. 
And they are only too glad to have me for 
their guest in return for the publicity which 
they know they receive from my column. 

My total expenses for that trip were ex- 
actly three hundred lire! One hundred thirty 
of this was for railroad fares from Milan to 
Naples and back — sixteen hundred _ kilo- 
meters—and the rest was for tobacco, drinks 
and tips! According to whatever type you 
belong to, you will say that my life is a 
hard one, or that it’s a snap. 

Whichever it is, and I have been unable to 
make up my mind yet, I like it and am get- 
ting a world of fun out of it. 

And after all, that’s what counts! 





Selling Fact Articles 


By Lou Myrtis VINING 


FACT — “Anything done, or that 
comes to pass.” So says my grand- 


father’s dictionary under the spindle 
legged table. And accordnig to this writer’s 
definition a fact is exactly that. My name 
isn’t Garet Garett, Frazier Hunt, Jerome 
Beatty, or Morris Markey. But like these 
gentlemen, I let the more romantic authors 
handle Cinderella and the midnight stroke, 
while I weave fancies out of facts. And I 
sold every article I wrote last year. 


I see you thinking — oh yeah — bet we 
never heard of a one of the publications. 
And I slyly smile an oh yeah right back at 
you. Ever hear of the Woman’s World, 
Household Magazine, Country Gentleman, 
Christian Herald? Why I even: joined Al- 
fred Adler and Bertrand Russel in a dis- 
tinguished issue of The Modern Psycholo- 
gist and it takes sex appeal to do that! 

You’re thinking now of the colorful life 
I must lead—and my varied adventures. 
But if you'll read the definition again—it 
doesn’t mention color or adventure. It says 
anything done or that comes to pass. 


The fact is I live in a tali farm house on 
the edge of nowhere. There isn’t a passen- 
ger train, a doctor or a movie theatre. When 
an airplane flies over, we all run out of the 
house and wave our dish cloths over our 
heads; and we can only buy ice cream on 
Saturday afternoon. It’s that kind of a vil- 
lage. But we’re full of facts. So is your 
town and your town—and this article is to 
remind you. 


F, eng last February, a tall gangling 
man with bushy eyebrows came to 
town in a model T Ford. He convinced the 
Ladies’ Aid that his Holy Land lectures 
were inspirational as well as educational. 
We ladies furnished him free board and 
room, while he gave us a week of his lec- 
tures. The story got around (with ample 
proof) that he’d never seen the Holy Land 
—that in spite of his fez and purple robe— 
he really grew middling cotton up in Cass 
County. But we didn’t mind, and let him 
ride merrily away without reminding him 
that there are no bells on minarets! This 
made a sketch for a national publication 
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and brought me a check for five cents a 
word. 

Oh, but you say, there hasn’t been a lec- 
turer in my village who has, or hasn’t seen 
the Holy Land. Well, have there been any 
babies? I had one baby late in 1932—A 
Depression Baby—where I clipped coupons 
and mailed them or free paper unmention- 
ables, adhesive tape, stork oil and baby soap. 
Then I commercialized my sweetest trouble 
and wrote how my depression baby finally 
stood, “A Pound Ahead of the Hounds!” 

This article sold on the first trip out to a 
magazine with one of the most famous edi- 
tors in the world. And the check I received 
paid the doctor bill and left me twenty-five 
dollars for bibs, tuckers and rompers. 

Babies, then, seemed such good material 
that I had another on the first baby’s four- 
teenth month birthday. It turned out to be 
an incubator baby. You know the kind you 
paid fifty cents to see at the Century of 
Progress. This was more than I expected. 

After the baby came home and I was 
keeping up the “incubating,” I wrote the 
Children’s Bureau, Congressional Library, 
American Medical Association, New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine—all with the same 
question, “What can you tell me about In- 
cubator Babies?” When I finished collect- 
ing material, I re-drafted my own personal 
experiences, and wrote an article on incu- 
bator babies. It was the one idea Doctor de 
Kruif had overlooked. It sold. You watch 
for it. I mustn’t tell everything. 

But interesting as they are, you can not 
have a baby every month. And if you live 
on a writer’s income (and I do) you have 
to write every day. I looked around and 
about me. 

Next door I found a timid old lady mak- 
ing a living out of cottage cheese. Past the 
new highway was another who'd made 
apple tarts a county wide project. I 
counted them on my fingers. Shrubs, a new 
kind of brazziere, music, circle rugs—all 
making a living for as many different 
women. I wrote up the scheming ladies and 
sold the article to a national woman’s maga- 
zine. Here’s a friendly little tip from me 
to you. You can always sell new ways to 
make money. And there’s one new way in 


every community, or at least an old one 
made over. 

If you don’t have a baby, or money mak- 
ing neighbors, you should have a mother. 
Sit quietly by and listen to her talk some 
evening. When she’s finished—here’s what 
I mean. My mother was telling one evening 
about the doctor looking for paralytic 
cases who stopped at our house and asked to 
spend the night. She went on to tell of his 
health lecture after breakfast, and offer to 
pay for his night’s lodging. I remembered 
him, and she helped me remember others; 
about fourteen in all, who’d stopped at the 
front gate with the simple requst, “May I 
spend the night?’ These Texas transients 
made a neat four thousand words for an 
important national magazine, and the three 
figure check helped tidy us over Christmas 
and the February spell. Write your own 
road song. No one has a patent on tran- 
sients. 


After this article, I decided to take a little 
trip. If I could sell homely facts on their 
first trip out, perhaps I could get rich in 
foreign territory. I entrained for San An- 
tonio; Spanish San Antonio where cavaliers 
still hasten at dusk. I delved into history, 
visited the Alamo, the famous cathedrals— 
and couldn’t write a word. Then one day 
I was homesick, and boarded a bus. Busses 
were in my line. We had busses at home. 
I spread my paper in peace. 


A man boarded the bus. He wasn’t old 
and he wasn’t young but there was some- 
thing about him. Somewhere in the middle 
of San Antonio, I heard him tell the driver, 
“T want out here.” I looked up to see a 
marble shaft glistening in the sun. Roose- 
velt Park—where Teddy gathered his fa- 
mous Rough Riders. So I left the bus, too. 
Yes, he was a Rough Rider come from 
across twerity states to remember San Juan 
and an immortal Captain. So I wrote the 
bus driver’s spiel, “Spanish maidens. Hot 
Pepper. Chile Con Carne. Wings that bor- 
der San Antonio.” Then I tempered the 
sketch to real wings that never tired. My 
Rough Rider made fine print on slick paper. 
He was my only last year’s fact away from 


home, 
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BOUT the first thing I heard on arriv- 
ing home was that the new teacher was 
“licking” all the pupils who missed words 
in spelling. I investigated. Yes—and all 
the boys who failed in algebra. The uses of 
the hickory stick were being revived in my 
locality. Our disciplinarians hadn’t heard 
of active attention, or control through Her- 
bartianism. I wrote the striking facts of 
country discipline and sent it on its way. 
It made six pages in a Curtis publication. 

My next masterpiece was a pretty piece 
on culture. I was fingering the delicate 
leaves of a Literary Guild selection when I 
came to this sentence, “Let us have clear 
skies only—skies unremindful of expired 
glories, and the purple of the past.” 

Clear skies. The idea struck. We had 
clear skies. True, Powys lecture on chang- 
ing rural philosophy was delivered to an 
urban few, one hundred fifty miles to the 
west. 

Paderewski’s musical concert dances fairy 
notes two hundred miles to the north, while 
Billy Sunday’s Sawdust Trail left us six 
hundred miles to the center—but we had 
clear skies. 

Country culture made the subject for my 


next article. You know; Brer Rabbit — 
cabbage leaves—blue birds—thin rhapsody 
of butterflies— morning glories. And the 
world at large was interested in our kind of 
culture—or so thought a venerable editor 
—and a ranking one in his field. 

I haven’t any writing advice for fact ar- 
ticle writers. Mr. Uzzell sums it all in one 
sentence, “Write a lot about one thing— 
not a little about a lot of things.” And 
query the editor. I always query the editor. 
3ut I don’t say: 


Dear Mr, Lorimer: 
I have a fact article finished today that I’d like to 
send you. It’s 4,000 words in length, etc., and etc. 

I say, 

Dear Mr. SMITH: 

Threel is the negro woman behind the house. 
Her baby has a new kind of disease. The doctors 
call it Collarditis, and say it is caused from eating 
too many collards. I’d like you to see my collard- 
itis article; length 3,000 words, written from a 
popular standpoint. I believe it suits your reader 
desire... 

Then, dear fact article writer, if they are 


interested, and if the article suits the reader 
desire, or what the editor believes is his 
reader desire—you’ve sold your article. 

Your sales will increase if you will re- 
member that a fact ss “Anything done, or 
that comes to pass.” 





Sir: 

The response to our notes in your Forum De- 
partment has overwhelmed us with copy for The 
Distributor and Dispenser and for General Trans- 
portation. 

So much of it acceptable that we are forced to 
taper off for a while on accepting material for 
the first-named magazine. 

We have a few specific assignments that need 
covering in several cities, and would like to hear 
from experienced trade journal writers in a posi- 
tion to handle them. There is one for Distributor 
and Dispenser in Cumberland, Md. And one each 
for General Transportation in San Antonio, Texas; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Albany, N . Y., and Salina, N. Y. 

Our rates for both magazines are 2 cents a word 
and $3.00 a photograph, on publication. 

ALAN SLAYTON, 
The Roger Williams Company, 
1608 East 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sir: 

We announce the publication of a new monthly 
designed for the American Jew. It will deal with 
the Jew in every part of American life and will 
contain quality journalism, the best fiction avail- 
able, character biographies of noted Jews in every 
interesting field, serious articles on Jewish affairs, 
popular descriptions of customs, 


We want material that is vital and possesses 
fire. The magazine will not be restricted in any 
way and will not point toward a definite goal. The 
enclosed editorial will give a brief idea of its scope 
and character. 

Jewish Life requests quality articles 3,000 to 
3,500 words in length and fiction that says some- 
thing in 2,000-3,000 words. 

A. EDELSOoN, 


201 N. W ells St., Room 600. 

The Gasoline Dealer and Service Station Re- 
view, a national semi-monthly review of the oil 
industry, wants experienced trade paper corre- 
spondents, only, in the following cities: Albu- 
querque, Akron, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Houston, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, Nashville, New 
Orleans, New York, Omaha, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa, Washington, D, C. 

Experience in writing news stories essential and 
knowledge of the gasoline and oil business pre- 
ferred. Address replies to Gasoline Dealer, 12th 
& Jackson Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


True Story is continuing its contests, of- 
fering $5000 in seven prizes for the best 
stories received before October 31, 1934. 
Address 1926 Broadway, New York City. 








Come Out of the Kitchen 


By Minna Barpon 


Author of fiction in most of the 
magazines mentioned in this article. 


One of a series of analytical articles covering major groups of magazines. 


The woman across the street from you 
has decided tastes in fiction. She believes 
an interest in nudism is obscene, an extra- 
marital flirtation is at one with an earth- 
quake and a taste for needlework is the 
first step toward a virtuous marital crown. 
She lives in a small city but she dreams 
of her early life in a little town. Her in- 
terests are the interests of the farmer’s 
wife—and the magazines she reads are the 
magazines that appeal to the farmer’s wife. 

She’s intelligent but not intellectual. She 
can think straight, see straight and live 
straight. She is used to facing disasters 
with her head high. But she prefers her 
reading matter to be wholesome and clean 
and not too complex, in ideas or style. 

There are a number-of magazines to give 
this type of reader exactly what she wants. 
They go mainly to dwellers on the farm 
or in small towns. They are cheap—Sc, 
10c or less a copy. Let’s run through the 
list : 

An editorial in the July issue of The 
Farmer’s Wife suggested the general tone 
of the stories bought by the magazine: 

“. . . the fiction is of the kind that vou 
approve—wholesome and about the kind of 
folks you understand. 

“It may interest you to know that in se- 
lecting our fiction we read hundreds of 
manuscripts for one that we find that is 
acceptable. Many persons write, but not 
many have sufficient understanding of your 
interests and tastes to write the things we 
believe that you want.” 

Let’s run through a couple of recent 
issues of The Farmer’s Wife to see the type 
of wholesome fiction that is most popular. 

“Five in a Hill” is the serial story just 
beginning. It’s the story of a pleasant, 
charming, everyday woman, very un-high- 
brow (please let me have my word), who 
has five children. They make her think of 








the old song she heard‘ as a child; a song 
for the planting of corn; five grains in a 
hill: 

“One for the blackbird, 

One for the crow, 

One for the cutworm, 

And two to grow.” 


The next story, a shorter one, is “Clear 
Creek Token.” A country school teacher is 
the heroine and there is the sort of every- 
day country-life background that would be 
familiar to the readers of the magazine. 
The story begins with a picnic, when a vis- 
iting city girl, flirting with the heroine’s 
beloved, is told one of his secret childhood 
dreams—and laughs at it. She tells the 
heroine about the episode, and the heroine 
bitterly resents the fact that the secret con- 
fidence went to the stranger who had dis- 
dained it instead of to the heroine who would 
have loved it. 

After a period during which the heroine 
teaches school and half loses her enthusiasm 
for the hero because she has so much to 
do with her spare time, he comes back and 
they decide that they’ve loved each other 
all the time. 

Nothing very thrilling happens in the 
story but it’s pleasantly written with a 
sentimental touch and a charmingly rural 
background and you can easily see how it 
would appeal to women who like the senti- 
mental rural type of story. 

There’s no more fiction in this issue. 
There are articles on rural schools, success- 
ful women, canning, housekeeping, needle- 
word, children, chicken-raising, travel and 
cookery, besides a handiwork item on tray- 
making. 

The only fiction in the August issue, be- 
sides an installment of the Five in a Hill” 
serial, is a story called “Ma Dunnaway’s 
Blues.” Ma starts the story, sitting in her 
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house feeing sorry for Ma. She feels that 
she isn’t needed any more, that nobody loves 
her and her hands are old and cold. Just 
then the phone rings. Her son-in-law an- 
nounces that her daughter has been hurt in 
an accident, not badly enough to worry 
about. Just badly enough to make her stay 
in the hospital for a day and to upset the 
arrangements of the household. These in- 
clude the children and a visit from the hus- 
band’s boss. 


Of course Ma wins the day (plus an ad- 
vancement for the son-in-law) after she 
serves the boss the kind of stewed chicken 
with dumplings that a few million dollars 
and a French chef have never been able to 
conjure up for him. 


So Ma goes back home, minus her blues. 


Besides this minimum of fiction are ar- 
ticles on clothes, the weather, money-earn- 
ing at home, successful women, ten com- 
mandments for young women, jelly-making, 
cooking, choosing knives for housework, 
shoes, hooking rugs, children, chicken-rais- 
ing and needlework. 

The immediate fiction requirements, ac- 
cording to a letter I had from the editor this 
week, are not very great. 

“We have enough short stories for the 
present,” continues Mr. F. W. Beckman, 
managing editor, “but we are ready to buy 
anything that is particularly well adapted to 
our magazine. 

“We do not need feature material now, 
because our staff is large enough to keep 
us supplied. We do buy occasional home- 
making shorts if they are suited to farm 
home-making. 

“Of verse, we also have a good stock, but 
we buy occasional pieces that impress us as 
being particularly for us.” 

It is only natural that stories for maga- 
zines of this type should revolve around 
simple lovable characters, easy to understand 
and easy to love. Children stories are seen 
here, and farm animals take accustomed 
places in the background of the stories. 

You can make your story about 4,500 
words, can count on a decision within two 
or three weeks, payment on acceptance at 
the rate of about a cent a word. Address 
55 E. 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Woman’s World, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York, carries three fiction stories, besides 
a collection of features and articles. Strange- 
ly enough, the first of these is a racetrack 
story. But not the usual one. This is a 
sweet romance (sweet is the word) about 
a young girl who wins all the prizes when 
she rides in the sweepstakes race. The chief 
of the prizes is the young man she has 
wanted ever since the day he picked up a 
dropped trophy for her. She was nine at 
that moment and he was eighteen and very 
superior. 


There’s not much suspense about the plot 
or much vividness about the characteriza- 
tion, but it’s a pleasant romantic story to 
make your reader feel that God’s in his 
Heaven, all’s right with the world, and there 
never was any depression nohow. 


“Narrow Is the Corner” is the story of 
an old maid who has been neglected by ro- 
mance because she was too busy doing her 
duty to be bothered by anything else. But 
after the duties are mercifully over, she gets 
a complimentary ticket to a circus,where 
she goes and meets a circus man who knows 
his animals but who has hankerings toward 
the farm. 


There’s a hurry-up love affair, with a 
quick proposal, and the heroine prepares to 
elope with the circus. But at the last min- 
ute she finds that she can’t bear to leave 
the farm. So she comes back home—to find 
the hero waiting for her. He, too, has real- 
ized that farm life is better than circus life, 
and so they were married and lived happily 
ever after. 


The final story—a serial—is called the 
“Golden Pool Mystery,” and its’s full of 
death and destruction. But even with mur- 
der and threatened murder, the style of the 
serial remains the pleasant not too exciting 
style of the magazine in general, and the 
characters are Women’s World characters. 





Although in general this is a good market 
for wholesome stories that will interest small 
town and country women, just now the safe 
is full. The editor, Florence Brobeck, wrote 
me this week: 

“We are not in the market at present for 
any material since nearly all of the feature 
articles are written by the staff. I am over- 
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stocked with short fiction, and my serials 
are coming to me from New York agents.” 

The stories, when you do write them, must 
have in them that “heart appeal” with a 
certain romantic simplicity and optimistic 
spirit. -Characters with kindness of heart 
and the will-to-help-others are as popular as 
you would suppose. 

This magazine, as well as Farmer's Wife 
and the Household Magazine of which we 
are going to talk now is a slick paper mag- 
azine of good size, selling for 5c or 10c. 
The other magazines are on newsprint paper, 
in small size at very small prices (often 
only 25c a year). 


OU’LL find a slightly different type of 

story in Household Magazine. It will 
be wholesome, of course, but the wholesome- 
ness is a little different. A slightly more 
sophisticated type of wholesomeness (is 
wholesomeness ever sophisticated, I won- 
der?) The lead story in the current issue, 
for instance, is entitled: “Ain’t God Good 
Indiana?” It’s just a little self-conscious in 
its rural sympathies, but it’s blurbed: “Here 
is real America, pictured in a story that will 
be read for a generation.” 

Here’s the story: Tom is a four-flusher. 
For years he has seemed the big business 
man to the home folks when he comes back 
to visit for a couple of weeks. He brings 
expensive presents for his mother and the 
little niece who live in the home town, but 
when the brother-in-law who has been tak- 
ing care of the old mother dies and the 
mother and niece are sent on to the big busi- 
ness man in New York, they come to a slum 
home run by a grocery store counterman— 
a poorly paid counterman. Tom, as we said, 
is a four-flusher. 

The old lady is childish and the little girl 
is very small, so neither of them has any 
more sense than to start out for parts un- 
known when some kind soul tells them that 
Tom has lost his job because he took so much 
time off to take care of the old lady. 

Tom finally finds them—plus a kindly soul 
who informs him that the brother-in-law 
who had apparently died penniless in reality 
left a big fortune, to the little girl, and to 
Tom himself, who inherits an interest in the 


type of back-home grocery store he had al- 
ways wanted to own. 

The style is simple, not gushy. 

“Girl in an Ivory Tower” is the story of 
a girl who is married for her money. But 
the man she marries has been married be- 
fore, to a cheap type of woman who hunts 
him up, some years after the divorce and 
his remarriage and starts a bit of gentle 
blackmail (I told you that this wasn’t the 
usual rural type of story). It seems that 
there was a daughter born of this first mar- 
riage. But since the mother wasn’t willing 
or fit to care for her, the father hid her in 
a boarding place and kept her and the other 
details of the first marriage a secret from 
his second wife. 

The more he sees of the first wife, the 
more he loves the second. He hadn’t mar- 
ried for love, but by this time, he can’t help 
loving the ivory-tower wife. 

One day, some time after the blackmail 
threats have started, the ivory-tower wife 
calls her husband on the phone and asks 
him to come home at once. 

She greets him with the news that she has 
gotten rid of the first wife, that she has gone 
for the child and intends to keep her there 
in the house, to love and cherish from now 
on and that where Hubby made his big mis- 
take was in not telling her all about his 
naughty secrets in the first place. 

It sounds gooey, but it really isn’t. It’s 
a good story, as is the Indiana one—if you 
like that kind of story. 

The third and last story in this typical 
issue is part of a serial entitled: “Natasha 
Lights Three Candles.” 

A Russian princess and an American man 
love each other—in America. But the prin- 
cess’ royalty and her loyal friends can sep- 
arate them only temporarily. Loving hearts 
are lots more than coronets, especially if the 
coronets have been lost somewhere along 
the road and the loving hearts bring wed- 
ding bells and orange blossoms along with 
them. 

The style is as simple and direct and 
wholesome as is that of most of these stories. 
A certain amount of gush is unavoidable in 
sentimental fiction that has a less light touch 
than the humorous love stuff of Collier’s, 
but the touch is much less pulpy than you’d 
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suppose. Compare a typical pulp love story 
and one of these, if you get a chance soon. 
It’s an interesting experiment. 


The office of Household Magazine sent me 
this week the list of their immediate re- 
quirements : 


Short stories must be around 1,000 words, 
and 2,500 to 5,000 words. Serials can be 
20,000 to 50,000 words. Verse under twenty 
lines (50c a line). Two cents a word on 
fiction and general articles of interest to 
readers in small towns. The address is 
Topeka, Kan., and the editor-in-chief is 
Nelson Antrim Crawford. The editor is 
Mrs. Ida Migliario. 


WO other magazines usually listed 

among these rural papers are Capper’s 
Farmer and Capper’s Weekly. The current 
issues of these carry only one fiction story 
each. Capper’s Farmer uses a very short 
story called “Otto and the Pekingese.” It’s 
the story of a young man who is forced, 
through circumstances, to take his sister’s 
Pekingese out for strolls. A girl—THE 
GIRL—promptly borrows a German shep- 
herd dog just to show up this bold bad man 
who walks around with a Peke. So, after a 
little laughter from HER and a little anger 
from HIM, there is ROMANCE and the 
end of the story. An amusing story, by the 
way, with nothing of the typically rural or 
distressingly sentimental about it. 


The Capper’s Weekly story is a reprint 
of one of Kathleen Norris’ books, so I gather 
that the editor isn’t looking for first-hand 
material just now. Many of the papers and 
magazines of this type (Capper’s Weekly is 
a newspaper rather than a magazine) buy a 
certain amount of material from syndicates 
and fill it with such suitable material as 
comes to their desks from free-lance writers. 


The current issue of “Gentlewoman (615 
West 43rd St., N. Y.) carries three fiction 
stories. One is a pseudo-scientific serial 
“When Worlds Collide,’ one a short with a 
trick ending and a small town atmosphere, 
and one “Gift Nite,” about one of those long 
engagements that seem to go on and on and 
on, because the would-be bridegroom has 
family responsibilities. He isn’t a gambler, 
either, even if he and the girl friend do go 
to every “Gift Nite” prize-winning at the 


Criterian. But the girl gets tired of wait- 
ing. Somehow it seems that this case of true 
love never gets the breaks, even in the gift 
nite drawings. So she breaks the engage- 
ment and goes away for a visit. She meets 
a man and brings him back home with her. 
They aren’t engaged, but she’s almost ready 
to be. Then she discovers that her ex-fiance 
has lost his job since she left. But he has 
also been winning on gift nite. Everything 
to furnish a house—except the wife. The 
heroine goes to gift nite with the new boy 
friend. He wins a prize and gives it to her. 
But she wants it for the home she wants to 
establish with the old boy friend. 


Somehow she doesn’t mind now, having to 
wait for marriage. So the engagement goes 
on—and on—and on. 

The stories should run from 3,000-5,000 
words, according to the records, although 
some of them seem shorter to me. The rates 
are about half a cent a word. 


The Sovereign Visitor is the fraternal 
magazine of the Woodman of the World, 
published by the Life Insurance Association, 
102 Insurance Bldg., in Omaha, Neb. The 
current issue carries two pieces of fiction. 
One is a juvenile and the other is called 
Desert Justice. A killer has escaped the 
hangman’s noose but is lost on the desert 
without water. In order to get it he shoots 
the man who has just fed him. But the 
first shot—just before the second one with 
which he killed the man—had punctured the 
water can, so that desert justice managed to 
win. 

Grit, of Williamsport, Pa., is a newspaper 
with a separate fiction section. It carries a 
number of stories in each issue, usually 
about half a dozen. The payment is $3.50 to 
$6.00 a story, regardless of length, but the 
magazine buys only the right to print once, 
so you may be lucky enough to sell other 
rights. 

A letter from the editor this week gives 
the following immediate requirements: 

“Grit’s fiction needs are mostly short 
stories, from 1,500 to 5,000 words, dealing 
with such subjects as love, adventure, west- 
ern or northern, with occasional mysteries. 
We pay from $3.50 to $6.00 for such stories, 
on acceptance. We also buy short stories, 
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from 150 to 500 words, preferably with 
one, two or three portrait or photograph 
illustrations, on subjects of interest to 
women, children and the home. And also 
stories of odd, strange and curious events, 
animals, persons, happenings, etc., short and 
with an illustration or two (photographs). 
Also an occasional magazine story of be- 
tween 500 and 1,500 words, with from two 
to six photographs to illustrate. Everything 
paid for on acceptance.” 


After going through about a dozen recent 
issues of Grit I’ve come to the conclusion 
that the readers like almost every kind of 
story. In current issues you'll see a serial 
by one of the writers you usually think of 
as a standard love pulp author, a typical 
ranch romance by a standard western writer, 
one romantic but not too unsophisticated 
story of an American girl in Paris, one 
typically rural story called “Sauce for the 
Gander” (that’s a really amusing story of 
its kind, about two men whose wives spent 
more time sewing for the missionaries than 
for their husbands. So the husbands con- 
coct a plot by means of which the wives do 
a bit of handiwork for their own husbands 
while they think that they’re doing it for 
the missionaries), an outlaw story, the ro- 
mance of a cashier in a restaurant (handled 
a little differently this would be a typical 
pulp story), “Flame in the Forest” (blurbed 
as “the thrilling story of a young man who 
set out to avenge a boyhood wrong, and who 
found a girl, love, and plenty of trouble in 
doing so,”) a newlywed story, a love story 
that belongs in the pulps, even to plot and 
personalities, the love story of a maid and 
her employer’s son, a murder story, a Scat- 
tergood Baines story by Clarence Budington 
Kelland, the story of a hero farmer who 
turned out not to be such a hero after all, 
but who got his money back in the end after 
a tussle with a virtuous gambler, and the 
story of a diamond bracelet that didn’t 
cause a breach of promise suit. 


You see there is plenty of variety in Grit. 


Now let’s take ““Mother’s Home Life and 
the Household Guest.” The current issue 
carries only one story: “Star Gazers.” It’s 
a combination of romance, mystery, and 
astronomy and is amusing, wholesome and 
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sentimental. The address is Winona, Minne- 
sota, and as you can see, not many stories 
are used during the course of a year. 


The Country Home (250 Park Ave., 
N. Y.) carries just two stories in the cur- 
rent issue. One is “Bells of the Alamo,” 
which carries the blurb “No wilderness trail 
is too hazardous when the goal is a woman’s 
heart.” The other story is a typical Collier 
type called “What the Wild Waves Said.” 
It is lightly romantic with good style, no 
gush, and characters as are characters. The 
hero, Charlie, thought that he wanted Linda. 
But Linda wanted him changed, and there 
was another girl who wanted Charlie ex- 
actly as he was. At the end of the story 
wedding bells chime for Charlie and the 
right girl—not Linda. 


I wouldn’t say that these stories are any 
less wholesome than the stories in the other 
country magazines, but of course it’s a dif- 
ferent type of wholesomeness. Not bread 
and milk but not quite caviar either. 





The Midwest, Room 1201 N. La Salle St, 
Chicago, III., under George E. Hoffman, Editor, is 
a new monthly literary newspaper, and book re- 
view. One half cent on publication for articles 
and stories of high literary merit. 

Only other literary newspapers are Saturday 
Review of Literature, and The American Specta- 
tor, both N. Y. C. 


Television Times, 326 West 4th St., is a highly 
specialized television trade paper for amusement 
executives, engineers and financiers. A small mar- 
ket for fact features that boom television with 
facts. Technical articles only. Able qualified cor- 
respondent wanted in Hollywood who knows films 
and radio. 


Prose: 37 Maltby Street, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Editors, Edward Riley Hughes and Carl Bot- 
tume. A literary magazine to appear soon that 
will publish all the short stories of merit it can 
find. Wants stories of the literary type, but they 
must be more than mere sketches. Not paying for 
contributions at present, 





In the August issue of Writer’s Dicesrt a letter 
was published from the Hollywood Scenario Serv- 
ice signed Jack Hill. The letter in question was 
from Jack Hill, but instead of being signed Holly- 
wood Scenario Service it should have been signed 
Hollywood Scenario School. The correct address 
is 4120 Garthwaite, Los Angeles, Calif, 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer’s magazine. 
Each issue is read by beginning writers, professional 
writers, editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical 
producers, advertising agencies, and newspaper men 
throughout United States, Canada and writer’s colonies 
in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates are seven cents a word effective with the 
November issue. Advertisers report unusually fine 
results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover for the November issue on or before 
October 13th. 








ae? weed FURNISHED. SINGLE ANSWERS 

EXTENDED RESEARCH. NEAR CONGRES- 

$i ONAL TIBRARY. ACCURATE. REASONABLE. 

Mary J. Brumley, 1400 New Hampshire Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





WRITERS: Plots suggested. Includes setting, ee 
acterization, story synopsis, climax, zestful endings. 
Twenty-five cents each; five for one dollar. C. 
Hansen, Box 216, Union Grove, Wisc. 





SONGWRITERS—We set your poem to catchy music, 
write lyrics, revise songs. Honest treatment. Fidelity 
Studios, 431-W South Wabash, Chicago. 





NEED HELP ?—Information; Texas farm life; the Cot- 
ton Lands; reasonable. Raymond Goforth, c/o Dis- 
trict Clerk’s Office, Dallas, Texas. 


WRITERS, wanting to live in New York, at very low 
cost by assisting operate Co-operative Residence for 
professional men and women. Luxurious old mansion, 
62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hudson. Recreation. 
Work 20 hours waiting on tables, and contribute 
$4.50 up, weekly, in exchange room, board. Work 
less, contribute little more. Plenty of time to write, 
or seek position. Write Union Church, 229 West 
48th Street, New York. 





O. K. ASSOCIATES, Granite City, IIl., offer ambitious 
writers real opportunities. Membership, $1.00. Sample 
copy Oak Leaves, 10c. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
O. K. Associates, Granite City, II. 





WRITER-COMPOSERS desire studio publishing con- 
nections. Address Box O-4. 





PLOTS—Any cape. “Thumbnail” outlines, 25c; shorts, 
$1.00; short-shorts, $1.00. Work guarant A. A. 
Pellin, 1035 Knowlton St., Rockford, Illinois. 





Please... 


When you address a query to 
WRITER’S DIGEST which re- 
quires an answer, please enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. We 
receive from 1,200 to 2,000 letters 
a week from readers, most of 
which require an answer. We 
cannot afford to meet the heavy 
stamp and envelope bill; although 
we are glad to employ the steno- 
graphic and editorial assistance 
necessary to answer this mail. We 
cannot promise, therefore, to an- 
swer editorial mail unless a 


stamped addressed envelope, or 
addressed penny postcard is en- 
closed. 
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HAVE CORRESPONDENCE round the world List ten 
cents. Salvador Mendez, Lackawanna, ¥. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC. Full-length, complete vocal- 
gan score in ink. Very reasonable. Len Fleming, 
mposer-Arranger, Wellsboro, Pa. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, 40c per dozen. Interesting 
western stories; Spanish, Indian life; excellent plot 
material; local color. Jean McCaleb, Safford, Arizona. 





8x10 CARTOON from your photo, $1.00. Photo re- 
turned unharmed. State hobby. Artist Cressman, 
Washington, N. J. 





YOUNG WOMAN would like established (quality fic- 
tion) writer to assist with revision of difficult 
manuscript. Your terms. Correspondence with inter- 
esting, progressive individuals invited. No college 
kids, literary agents, pulp writers. Box O-1. 





INTERESTING small box of my French Lilliputian 
Chocolates—tiniest and richest chocolates imaginable, 
25c. Chocolate Cream-Fudge, 50c, 75c, $1.00. Jean 
Fern, Strafford, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED — Rejected “confession” 
stories, by experienced re-write author. Split with 
author on re-write sales. Gladys B. Paul, 4545 
Packers Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





AUTHOR’S Assistant Typist, 24, seeks work involving 
travel. Louis Lounsbery, Stone Ridge, N. Y. 





LYRIC WRITERS! You really want to succeed! I'll 
write music that'll enthrall you. The public will 

exclaim: “Melodious. Enchanting. Unforgetable!” I'll 
revise lyrics thoroughly before writing melody. Will 
assist in marketing the song. One dollar per lyric. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Paul 
Riccardi, Arlington, Massachusetts. 


WILL BUY good, used plot device from lowest bidder. 
A. K. Johns, Box 277, Hancock, Michigan. 


RADIO SCRIPTS: Fifteen minutes, $5. Your plot, 
$7.50 fifteen minutes. Typed, ready for marketing. 
Cash with order. Stamp brings particulars. Box O-2. 


YOUNG WRITER desires to share her attractive 
apartment with young woman seriously interested 
in writing. Phone Fairbanks 4-0815, New York City. 


FICTION, Scenario, Song Writers! Poets! Join the 
Falcons. No continued fees! Particulars for stamped 
envelope. Rubye Griffith, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. Complete coverage agri- 
cultural, economic and political field. Fifty cents 
er dozen. Also specialize in free or whevel trans- 
ations of French and Latin into English or vice 
versa. Reasonable rates. Prompt, efficient service. 
A. P. Heglmeier, Medford, Wis. 











INVENTOR—Desires correspondents having ideas for 
my ieee business contacts. Peik, 455 Scott, War- 
ren, io. 





YOUNG MAN, 22, desires propositions, correspond- 
ones, etc. Graydon Allan Buerk, Box 93, Elgin, 
Illinois. 


YOUNG woman writer desires sincere correspondents. 
I. S. Kohler, Jeffersonville, N. Y. 





LOCAL-COLOR questions regarding Hollywood and 
area accurately answered by writer. Dollar bill with 
three queries to Sargent, 8540 Ridpath Drive, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


RETIRED DETECTIVE (formerly assistant manager, 
William J. Burns International Detective Agency, 
Tenn.; vice-president International Association for 
Criminal Identification, fingerprint expert), spent 
best part of life making criminal investigations. 
Will furnish skeleton of detective stories for writers 
to build into fiction . . . $1.00. Murder, burglary, 
confidence game, pick-pocket, diamond robbery, in- 
surance grafters, state which. Send cash and three 
cents postage first letter. Park Summers, 333 Curry 
Street, West Plains, Missouri. 

CAN FURNISH information about Arkansas. James 

H. Glass, 917 Watkins St., Conway, Ark. 
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SELL OR TRADE through us. Free service to mem- 
bers. Tell us your wants. Some one wants things 
eee no longer need, others have things you want: 
ooks, ideas, farms, dogs, business, old magazines, 
anything. Three months membership, thirty cents; 
six months, fifty; cash. Mutual Exchange Club, 
Box 7, West Plains, Missouri. 


YOUNG LADY, 28, single, employed as news writer, 
correspondent, typist, and Exchange Bureau Editor 
reporting club activities, desires similar position in 

est or Southwest. References. Will send picture 
and samples of work. Box O-6. 





PLOT OUTLINES, 25c. Complete, $1. Various types. 
Try us! O. K. Specialties, Granite City, Ill. 


WHY aren’t you winning contest prizes? Condensed 
booklet of practical information and instructions, 
25c, coin. Box 53, Taylorsville, N. C 





WILL PAY $3.00 for Carom or Speedwriting short- 
hand book complete. Jenkins, 1550 Fillmore, San 
Francisco, California. 


100 NAMES OF FAMOUS AUTHORS: Can you use 
guaranteed list of celebrities’ addresses? $1. Leav, 
650 Southern Boulevard, New York City. 


WRITERS: Think clearly on a scientific diet. Amish, 
Mennonite community. Forty miles west of Philadel- 
phia. Rates, twenty to thirty dollars weekly. Dr. 
Hershey’s Sanitarium, Honey Brook, Pa. 





PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors, and collectors 
covering all countries of the earth, art, ancient, and 
modern; architecture; biblical; geographical; ethno- 
logical; historical; agricultural; scenic; marine; in- 
dustrial; children from life and art; animals; celeb- 
rities; medical; about every subject of human in- 
terest. William Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 





GIRL, 20, interested in writing, desires correspond- 
ents. Eileen Warren, Fairfield, Washington. 





MAKE your story brighter, more salable by an occa- 
sional gemmy word. 30c for long list of such words 
with definitions. Alice Black, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 





ILLUSTRATIONS help sell manuscripts. Suitable 
photos almost anything, marine, mountain, desert, 
nature, pets, gardens, flowers, interiors, etc. En- 
largements from your own films, 20c up. Profes- 
sional kodak finishing, 40c roll. Correspondence so- 
licited. C. N. Crotsenburg, Chula Vista, California. 


PLAYWRIGHT, 24, wants change. Work anywhere. 
Anything. Any salary. Box O-5. 


WANTED—Writers of quips, gags and blackouts. 
Send samples for details. Lou Ashendorf, 981 
Home St., Bronx, N. Y. 


FOR GENEALOGICAL and Historical Research con- 
sult M. Knowles Collins, 219 Retreat Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


CHARACTER read from handwriting. Advice given. 
Four dimes. Albert Norris, 201 West Street, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 


LITERARY SECRETARY wishes to contact writer in 
or around Los Angeles. Ethel B. Strong, 1438 Mira- 
mar St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


YOUR CARTOON made from photo. Only $1.00. State 
ee Photo returned uninjured. Edward Self, 
Windom, Texas. 

















WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER wants to get acquainted 
with ambitious unattached women writers residing 
in Chicago. Irish, 34, genial, lonesome, wants com- 
panionship, collaboration. Thomas Phillips, 6545 S. 
Union Ave., Chicago, III. 


MAKE MONEY CUTTING SILHOUETTES, for Ad- 
vertisements, Greetings, Entertainments. Full par- 
ticulars, samples, 25c. Freeburn Artist, Hicksville, 

io. 


HAVE original story plots that swing far beyond the 
pendulum. Mrs. Lena B. Campbell, 2457 Shelby St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


STUCK for plot ideas? Get hundreds this new easy 
way. Send dime. F. L. Emery, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


YOUNG WOMAN wishes to contact Christian Scien- 
tists interested in expressing their philosophy in 
fictionized form. Box O-9. 








ENTERTAIN—A knockout card trick. New. Ten cents. 
F. L. Emery, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


WRITERS! Original Dramatic Plot Outlines—any 
type! 3 for $1.00. Varasco Service, 1129 Locust 
St., Camden, N. J 





EDITORS — Experienced newspaperman, 24, college 
graduate, single, wants job with daily or magazine 
anywhere. Low salary. Box 676, Thomaston, Conn. 


WRITERS CLUB—Enclose stamp. Secretary, 6447 
West Chester Pike, Upper Darby, Del. Co., Pa. 








INFORMATION—Hobo secrets exposed, also words 
of slang used by such gentry—two and a half years 
travelled and mingled with them. Author of “Strong 
Heart Wins,” the scenario published in Hollywood. 
Price, twenty-five cents. Alfred Lindholm, Box 712, 
So. Brownsville, Pa. 


LIST of 200 trade journals $1.00. List 20 music pub- 
lishers 10c coin. Anne Ingram, Graton, California. 





ANYONE can make money mimeographing. Details 
for stamp. Ceis, Charlotte, Mich. 





ANTIQUE PARASOL, ivory handle, exchange portable 
typewriter. Box O-8. 


WILL EXCHANGE Pelman Scientific Mind Training 
Course (costs sixty dollars, worth infinitely more), 
master classics (thirteen volumes of model modern 
writings), and seven writer’s textbooks for: Com- 
plete Plotto and five Genie Supplementary Formulas 
(romance, action, detective, comedy, short-shorts). 
John Bulik, 517 E. 47th St., Bronx, N. Y. City, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—First-hand description physical Holly- 
wood; fine photos. Mrs. Hilda Thomas, 338 Chest- 
nut Street, Lawrence, Mass. 





“DOLLARS Made Reading Newspapers”—10c. Edna 
May Bush, 32 W. Third St., Greensburg, Pa. 


PLOTS—Original: Pulp, Confessional, Slick, Quality. 
Sample, 10c each; lot 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Earl Marlowe, 3419 Drummond Place, 1A, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


HIGHEST PRICES paid for original photographic art 
studies. Prints, rolls, negatives. Faces will be 
masked-out. Directress, Box 186, Altoona, Pa. 


WOMAN WRITER, 34, flair for politics, wants intel- 
lectual male correspondents over 40. H. L. Man- 
ning, 188 Pearsoll Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


FARMERS-WRITERS! Sell farm articles. Samples, 
ideas, instructions, 25c. Guaranteed. H. J. Olson, 
Rte. 1, Ashland, Wisc. 


ORIGINAL story ideas, 50c each. Miss Eva Arrington, 
Fearns Springs, Mississippi. 





WANTED to get in touch with publishers to carry 
story of my advent in Miami, and the late Miami 
real estate boom. Ten years of remarkable events 
and litigation concerned. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N. 
W. 33rd Street, Miami, Florida. 


WILL SELL—Complete files, Writer’s Monthly, $15.00; 
Writer’s Digest, $12.00; Author and Journalist, 
$10.00; The Writer from 1922, $8.00; Writer’s Re- 
view, $1.00; The Golden Book, $12.00. O. W. 
Reisner, 919 N. 6th St., Sheboygan, Wisc. 


WAD a body write a body, kindliness to ken; if a 
body knew a body, seldom wields the pen. Box O-7 


DOPE SHOP—lInformation; any subject. Single ques- 
tions or extended research. Accurate, prompt, rea- 
sonable. Colin Kerr Cameron, 43-38 47th Street, 
Sunnyside, Long Island City, New York. 


TRANSLATIONS ?—IlI’ll do them from or into German 
or French. Dora G. Mussgang, 1531 Roblyn Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(Continued to page 43) 
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The Book Publishers 
(Continued from page 18) 


cerning this award should be obtained by 
writing to this magazine for full details. 

Full of new pep from recent vacations, 
the editors of book publishers are now all 
back on the job and it’s a most propitious 
time to launch your novel or non-fiction 
books. 

Among the New York houses I visited this 
month the greatest demand is for the popu- 
lar type of novel—westerns, romances, mys- 
teries—and, of course, historical romance 
still retains its glamor. 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 393 
Fourth Avenue, New York, tell me that they 
are particularly looking for a good, unusual 
story of Western life to bolster up their 
Fall list. “We are also particularly looking 
for fictionized books on American topics,” 
they told me. “For example, a romance 
built around Lafayette in which all the his- 
tory of the time is brought in. We’re also 
in the market for American biographies and 
good travel books. And we give a brief 
critical report on manuscripts if they show 
real promise.” What they like in “fiction- 
ized books on American topics” can be gath- 
ered from reading Crowell’s recently pub- 
lished “The Wind Blows West” by Christine 
Whiting Parmenter, the story of a New 
England family who joined the Colorado 
Gold Rush in 1850. Exemplary of their 
American biography is the recently pub- 
lished “Meriwether Lewis,” of Lewis and 
Clark by Charles Morrow Wilson; typical 
of their travel studies is “Wither Latin 
America” by Dr. Frank Tannenbaum. 
Crowell also are interested in wholesome ro- 
mance and atmospheric novels like “Cap’n 
Alf’s Log” by Edith Austin Holton, a Cape 
Cod romance that gives a colorful interpre- 
tation of a typical old New England village 
and its good-natured but inquisitive inhabit- 
ants; this was released on September 24th. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 443 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, announce a change in 
their editorial policy. They are now very 
actively in the market for the light, popular 
fiction types such as romances, mystery and 
western novels. 

Outlook Book Company, Inc., 443 Fourth 
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Avenue, New York is a new publishing firm 
who are specializing in westerns. Later they 
intend to extend their list to other popular 
fiction fields. They are at present interested 
in purchasing the book rights to western 
novels, and prefer to purchase them outright 
for cash instead of on a royalty basis. 

J. Walter Black, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York issues reprints and reference books in 
the general field on such subjects as eti- 
quette, synonyms, antonyms, etc., which are 
principally contracted for in < dvance. They 
do not want unsolicited manuscripts, but 
can be queried as to their possible interest 
in works of this type. 


ITTLE, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon 

Street, Boston, Mass. with whom I 
left an inquiry for information concerning 
their editorial policy last month, contribute 
this statement : 

We are interested in considering all kinds 
of book-length fiction, as we publish western 
stories, mystery stories, historical romances, 
and stories of contemporary American and 
English life, together with foreign transla- 
tions such as “Journey to the End of the 
Night” by Louis-Ferdinand Celine. 


We are particularly interested in securing 
the work of promising new American au- 
thors who may some day achieve the suc- 
cess attained by Mary Johnston, A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs, Mary E. Waller, Walter D. Ed- 
monds, etc. 


Our non-fiction covers a wide range from 
successful plays produced to such books as 
“If You Want To Get Ahead” by Ray W. 
Sherman, or such contrasting works as 
“Miss Farmer's Boston Cooking School 
Book” and Marie Dressler’s Autobiography. 

We are keen for first novels and bring 
out several each year, giving special exploi- 
tation to those which arouse our enthusiasm. 

Many of the unsolicited manuscripts re- 
ceived are rejected because the authors can- 
not sustain interest in book-length fiction or 
for the reason that they have no good story 
to tell. 

LITTLE, BRowN & COMPANY, 
Herbert J. Jenkins, Vice-Pres. 


Since Chicago boasts of harboring a num- 
ber of important book publishers, we direct- 
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ed mail inquiries to these houses and received 
the following replies in time to make this 
edition : 

The Reilly & Lee Company, 325 West 
Huron Street, Chicago: 

Dear Mr. Lenniger : 

I was interested in your article on the 
New York publishers and am glad that you 
are preparing one on the publishers of Chi- 
cago. We will be glad to cooperate. 

Probably you know that in the past years 
the Reilly & L:e Co. has broadened its edi- 
torial policy to include the publishing of 
fiction and non-fiction. We are interested in 
all manuscripts of a high type and of a gen- 
eral appeal. In novels we are interested in 
portrayals of character — which all gocd 
novels are, in regional stories, stories of the 
soil, the higher type of Western story, of 
which Upton Terrell’s novel, “The Little 
Dark Man,” which we are bringing out this 
Fall, is a good example. Actually we are 
interested in any novel of real merit. First 
novels have a very good chance with us, not 
having a large established list we are natural- 
ly open to taking on new authors of promise. 

In non-fiction we are interested in (1) bi- 
ography, particularly, (2) travel experiences 
if they are of a very unusual character, (3) 
books about current conditions, if they also 
are outstanding. 

As to the faults of the manuscripts which 
we have to reject-—that would take a vol- 
ume! However, it seems to me that the most 
fundamental fault is in the authors, them- 
selves, perhaps one could call it a lack of 
caring. They write endlessly of characters 
about whom they themselves do not really 
care, and expect their readers to be inter- 
ested in them. There is no poignance in 
tragedy, no humor in comedy if the charac- 
ters about whom it is told are completely 
indifferent to you. 

I hope this information will be useful. 

Sincerely yours, 
EsTHER GouLp, Editor. 

The \.riter of this book department would 
suggest, if you are a first novelist, or a po- 
tential first novelist, to read the next-to-the- 
last paragraph of Miss Gould’s letter again. 
And then, perhaps, a third time! He has 
seldom found a publisher’ editor able to so 


aptly crystallize in such few words, the fun- 
damental reason why so many book manu- 
scripts fail. In very slightly different words, 
Mr. Jenkins of Little, Brown & Company 
of Boston, mentions the same faults, as you 
will notice if you refer back to his letter. 

The Beckley-Cardy Company, 17 East 
23rd Street, Chicago, answered as follows: 

In reply to your questions regarding the 
types of manuscripts in which we are inter- 
ested, we would advise that these come di- 
rectly to us largely from educational work- 
ers such as superintendents of schools, pri- 
mary and elementary supervisors, and teach- 
ers. While we publish many juvenile books, 
these are largely fitted to the school cur- 
ricula. 

In addition to these children’s books, we 
publish teachers’ manuals, seatwork devices, 
and entertainments. We do not publish and 
have no interest in novels or fiction of any 
kind. 

From the information given, you will note 
that we are specializing as an educational 
publishing house, and that our publications 
along these lines are largely -for elementary 
schools. 

Very truly yours, 
BECKLER-CARDY COMPANY, 
J. C. Sindelar, President. 

It seems obvious that it would be advisable 
for writers who have educational subjects in 
which they believe this firm would be inter- 
ested, to write and describe their manuscripts 
before submission. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 Fast Ontario 
Street, Chicago, report that they are not in 
a position to consider any new ventures at 
the present time. 





Trade and Class Papers 
By Joun P. Lyons 


Southwestern Aviation, Ledger Building, Fort 
Worth, Texas. (Mo. 20c) Mr. George E. Hadda- 
way, editor of this new paper wants news, with 
or without illustration, of all aeronautical activity 
in the South and Southwest. 2,000 word feature 
article, “not too technical,” of flyers and flying, 
particularly in the South and Southwest. Payment 
on publication, 4%c per word, with $2.50 maximum 
for photos. 

The Wallpaper Magazine, 9 East 40th St., New 
York, subtitled “A magazine devoted to back- 
grounds, walls, floors and windows.” Ralph O. 
Ellsworth, the publisher, writes: “We pay $3.00 
for good interior views of fine homes showing 
wallpaper on the walls. Also for views of very 














bad interiors that are in need of wallpaper. We 
are also interested in practical articles on all 
phases of wallpaper and pay one cent a word for 
those acceptable.” 


Building in Canada, 177 Jarvis St., Toronto, 
Ont. (Mo. 25c) News of Canadian builders, 
architects, contractors and realtors. Feature arti- 
cles of new building development in Canada. En- 
quire first of editor as to desirability and length of 
proposed articles. Pay on publication, % cent a 
word up, $2.00 for acceptable photos. 

American Forests and Forest Life, 1713 K St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Illustrated shorts and 
feature articles which must be original, authorative 
and well-written on unique and unusual trees, for- 
est oddities, forest and tree life, wild life, hunt- 
ing, fishing, forest exploration, lumbering, refor- 
estation, etc. Pay on acceptance at Yc per word 
and up. 

Compressed Air Magazine, 942 Morris St., Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J. (Mo. 35c) Single photos, illus- 
trated shorts of 100 to 300 words, feature articles 
of 2,500 to 3,000 words, application of compressed 
air in steel work, shipbuilding, mining, engineering, 
contracting, industry, etc. Particularly concerned 
in new pneumatic tools, machinery, compressors, 
devices and their operations. Pay on publication, 
Ic to 2c per word, $1 to $3 per photo. Editor C. 
H. Vivian suggests authors query first before sub- 
mitting feature articles. 

Electrical Dealer, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 35c) Directed to the retailer 
of electrical goods and appliances. Shorts of from 
150 to 300 words and longer feature articles, with 
good photographs if possible, detailing the facts of 
successful sales methods, advertising and display 
stunts, merchandising, etc. Pay on acceptance at 
lc per word, $1 to $3 per photo. 


Dell Publishing Co., 149 Madison Avenue, New 
York, for use in their All Western and Ace High 
magazines, pay 1%c per word “for articles on 
famous characters of the old West, accompanied 
by prints suitable for reproduction on 65 screen. 
Lengths up to 5,000 words and must be, dramati- 
cally written. Want collections of old photographs 
or single prints featuring early West, customs, 
famous scouts, ranchers, outlaws, etc. Rates for 
photos vary with importance of the picture.” 


American Rifleman, Barr Building, Washington, 
8 ae oe (Mo. 25c) The editor states “news items 
of rifle interest come in gratis—more than we can 
use.” Would consider authentic articles, about 
3,500 words, preferably illustrated, on gunsmith- 
ing, shooting, ammunition, ballistics, target use, 
hunting, etc. The writer must know his subject. 
Pay on publication, “average about 1c per word— 
pictures vary greatly.” 

Wind and Wave, 250 E. 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y. (Wk. 10c) News items of yacht races and 
yachting interest. Feature articles, preferably il- 
lustrated, averaging 1,000 words on general yacht- 
ing subjects. Publication, 1c per word; photos 
$1 to $3. 


Christian Endeavor World, removed from Bos- 
ton to 219 Fourth Avenue, New York, has ab- 
sorbed the Junior Christian Endeavor World and 
gone quarterly instead of monthly as heretofore. 
Mr. Godfrey Tammond states: “Now devoted ex- 
clusively to topic treatments and news items from 
the society offices and buy nothing in the open 
market.” 
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Express Messenger, published monthly by the 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, Stanley W. Todd, Editor. Contributions of 
news items and timely photographs are invited. 
“For the information and inspiration of its em- 
ployees and as a medium for recording events in 
the operations of the railway express service of 
importance to users and others concerned or inter- 
ested in transportation.” 


Life Atna-izer, monthly house-organ of the 
Actna Life Insurance Co., 151 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. Editor, Robert H. Pierce. Con- 
tains news, poetry, jokes, photographs of life in- 
surance angle to “inform, inspire and entertain 
their insurance salesmen in the United States and 
Canada.” 

Brake Service, 209 Buckeye Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 
(Mo.) Pay 1c per word, $2.50 per photo, on pub- 
lication for news items to interest the brake and 
wheel service repair man. Write-ups of outstand- 
ing brake service stations, merchandising feature 
articles, stories of safety campaigns and photos 
of bad auto accidents. 

Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Mo. 25c) Deals in national adver- 
tising of and by Western advertisers. “Not inter- 
ested in retail or small store advertising stunts.” 
Pay 1c per word and up on publication for high 
grade feature articles to interest the advertising 
agency executives and advertising and sales man- 
agers. 500 to .2,000 words, Western advertising 
and campaigns. 

Yachting, 205 East 42nd St., New York. (Mo. 
35c) “Technically accurate” illustrated features 
up to 5,000 words, pertaining to yachting, cruising, 
various aspects of design and equipment to inter- 
est the yachtsman. 

American Machinist, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. (Bi-Wk. 35c) Appeal is to the employer 
and manager of machine shops. Short articles, 
preferably in the form of a letter, with photos 
when possible, or rough drawings, describing un- 
usual or exceptionally efficient tools, devices, 
kinks, fixtures, equipment, practice in modern ma- 
chine shops. Pay on publication at 1c per word. 

The following are no longer markets: Agricul- 
tural Review, Kansas City, Mo. “Temporarily 
suspended.” Aircraft Age, Kansas City, Mo. Dis- 
continued. Air Conditioning, 167 Madison Ave., 
New York. Still “temporarily suspended and as 
yet plans are indefinite for its revival.” Air Pilot, 
Indianapolis, Ind. “Suspended.” All-American 
Sports, Madison Square Garden Arcade, New 
York. “We are not in the market for any ma- 
terial until October 15th. American Accountant, 
New York. “Discontinued.” Amateur Movie Craft, 
Jersey City, N. J. “Not being published anymore.” 





San Antonio Market Letter 


(All addresses are San Antonio, Texas) 


LTHOUGH removed from metropoli- 
tan publishing centers, San Antonio 
presents a fairly active publishing 

front to the free lance. 

The Petroleum Reporter, which is pub- 
lished at 802 Milam Building, is an oil trade 
journal of the petroleum industry in the 
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Southwest. It contains authoritative arti- 
cles, either written by staff or by special or- 
der, telling its subscribers about conditions 
in the large oil fields adjacent to San An- 
tonio. An occasional article is purchased 
from outside sources. Payment for such ma- 
terial is one cent a word, according to B. D. 
Stevenson, editor. 

The Army and Navy Courier is a highly 
technical and staff written publication 
brought out at 914 Smith Young Tower. It 
has a national circulation among those inter- 
ested in Military, Naval, Coast Guard and 
Merchant Marine subjects. Its requirements 
are so limited that it seldom finds outside 
submissions suitable, M. J. Sullivan, editor, 
reports. 

The San Antonio Express, the morning 
daily newspaper, buys free lance material 
for its Sunday feature section, according to 
W. W. Grant, managing editor. “We buy 
only historical articles with a Southwest 
Texas setting,” he says, “preferably those 
which deal with the life of Texans in this 
section in the period from 1840 to 1890. 
We are over-stocked just now, and do not 
want fiction, poetry, humorous sketches, or 
stories built around a single person.” Mini- 
mum payment is 15 cents a column inch; 
minimum for photographs is 50 cents. 

A battery of four publications is issued 
from Suite 400, Milam Building, where Ruel 
McDaniel is editor-in-chief. They are: 

Southwestern Poultry Journal; This pub- 
lication circulates throughout the five South- 
western States, and is especially interested 
in interview articles with farmers who are 
making money with flocks of more than one 
hundred hens. A fair market, although it is 
best to query before submitting. 

Southern Bottler: This monthly is dis- 
tributed in the same states as the foregoing 
magazine. It needs interviews with success- 
ful bottlers of beverages, telling their meth- 
ods in detail. Specific ideas and kinks that 
are making money for others are the right 
angle here. 1200 hundred words is the cor- 
rect length for articles; payment one half 
cent a word on publication, with photo- 
graphs extra. 

U. S. Army Speedometer: A highly spe- 
cialized publication of national circulation, 
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going to the motor transport section of the 
Quartermaster Corps of the U. S. Army. It 
carries technical articles on various experi- 
ments and developments in motor transpor- 
tation for the Army in all its forms. Low 
payment on publication for material. 

Beer Selling is a projected publication, not 
yet out. It is awaiting the Texas referen- 
dum repealing the state prohibitions before 
being launched. It will go to beer dispensers 
(retailers) in the Southwestern territory. It 
needs articles about successful dealers and 
the specific methods they are using to in- 
crease sales. Payment for articles, if they 
land, is also not over a half cent, publication. 


HE Texas Hotel News and The Texas 
Laundry Journal are edited at 403 Cen- 
tral Building. They are trade magazines 
which reach all interested parties in Texas. 





Detroit Market Letter 


F one can dodge the mighty streams of 
I triffic, slip by the long docks where 

huge lake steamers tie up, past the ex- 
pansive automobile factories, one comes first 
to newspaper row and thence to the New 
Center District, the heart of the city radio’s 
broadcasting. 

The six radio stations include the call 
letters of WMBC, CKLW, Columbia’s out- 
let; WJBK, WWJ, WJR and WXYZ. The 
latter, the key station for the Michigan 
Radio Network, unfortunately no longer of- 
fers a market. 

WWJ operated by the Detroit News, De- 
troit News Building, and an NBC outlet, 
has changed its policy, planning to stress 
local programs, thus offering a market. Ad- 
dress scripts and queries to Station Direc- 
Ty Tyson. 

The Goodwill Station WJR, atop the 
Fisher Building, displayed an interest to- 
ward obtaining scripts with humor or orig- 
inal ideas. The subtle preferred to slapstick. 
The best lengths are from 15 to 30 minutes, 
with Miss Olive Charman, of the Continuity 
Department, handling contributions. No 
stated rate of payment given, though it is 
practically on acceptance, and material with- 
out any immediate use is returned at once. 
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MAKE MONEY selling new, distinctive Greeting Cards 
4 Personals on which we reproduce interesting snapshots. Every 
(Continued from page 38) camera owner wonderful prospect. If serious send 
10c to help cover cost sending samples, details. 
AUTHOR—who has published two poetical works, in- Camera useful, not essential. Zehr Studio, B, 
vites correspondence with other writers, known or Watertown, N. Y. 
obscure. Exchange views on literary topics and help . i 
one another with new ideas. Inclose self-addressed WANTED: Rejected manuscripts. Send three stamps 
stamped envelope for reply. Jack Melone, 4212 for particulars. G. W. Sullivan, 601 N. Fifth St., 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. Waco, Texas. 


i i for sale. 
POETS—SHORT SHORT STORY WRITERS—will you GOOD plots for love or romantic stories 
contribute and cooperate with me in_ publishing $2.00 each. E. M. Wistrom, Glenwood, Minn. 
Christmas edition of our collective works. Hereto- 
fore unpublished material preferred. Make nice 
Christmas gifts. Have orders for several already. 
Write me. P. O. Box 45, North Topeka, Kan. 





HOW MANY writers are interested in starting a fra- 
ternal weekly newspaper, discussing current literary 
news, writers, their work, hobbies, travels, adven- 
tures, etc.? Just a friendly forum for everybody. 
Let’s hear suggestions for title, contents, etc. Send 














PLOT LADDER—Used by professionals, 25c—coin. Ten a contribution and $1.00 to start. C. C. Moody, 1408 
original plots with a synopsis, $1.00 money order. Broad St., New Castle, Ind. 
D. H. Philips, 1121 So. Elgin Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 
JOIN our writer’s colony. Lowest rates. Old Home- 
MUSIC bg YOUR WORDS, Only $1.00 to Digest read- stead Farm, Bethlehem, Conn. Ask Mr. Foster. Folder. 
ers this month. r i i 
Sensalite, Calif, a a oe a WHERE to sell your stories—50 cents. D. Keeson, 


3914 Thirty-ninth Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S letter giving advice to a 
young man on marriage. Its a masterpiece. Copy, 
25 cents postpaid. H. B. Hunt, 13th and Atlantic 





MARKET YOUR SONGS! “Directory of 200 Music 
Publishers and Songwriters’ Hints,” only 25 cents. 
Professionals, Box 42, Sausalito, Calif. 








YOUR HANDWRITING shows character. Send ten Ves» Wildwood, N. J. 
line sample on unruled paper, ink, with fifty cents, = ° 
coin or stamps, to Box O-11. Last Minute Bulletins 
YOUNG MAN, 20, wishes to contact refined, cultured The correct addrss for Fanny Ellsworth’s Ranch 
Seren,“ Pampewe — aaah te ware at Ea Romances is 578 Madison Ave., New York City. 
elphia to e west coast and w i i “.° : : 7 ® > 
expenses in return for services. Qualifications: aie. Letitia Chaffee will edit the Waldorf-Astoria 


typist, 4 years’ driving experience without accident, Weekly magazine published by Martha Houston 
partial college training, A-1 character refs. Box Q-10. Publication, Inc., New York City. Distributed to 


NO SONG SHARK—Music to words, words to music— ests. Fiction and fact articles. us : 
Dollar a song. F. E. Wheeler, Platteville, Wisc. Rockefeller Center, New York City, will have 


—— its ow i rith } yell as editorial 
PLAYWRIGHTS, Adventurers and others desiring as- its own a erigge with Merle Crow Weekly 
sociation or assistance write M. S. Lawrence, 458 counsel. Title: Rockefeller Center eeRty. 
Erie Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Dell has taken over College Humor. 





THERE’S A ROCKNE 


in the fiction field! 


Knute Rockne had no more, no better material to work with than other competent 
coaches. His love and enthusiasm for football were matched by others. But—more 
than all others, he had the faculty of transmitting his enthusiasm to those he trained. 
He inspired them. He helped them develop powers they did not know they possessed. 

The same thing is true of a literary coach. No matter how able a critic he may 
be, if he cannot do for isis writers what Rockne did for his players, he fails as a 
driving force to accomplishment. 

No matter what your trouble: faulty plot, poor construction, weak characteriza- 
tion, flat dialogue, I can show you how to build up your story. For: 

I take infinite pains with your manuscripts. I have no assistants: each manuscript 
has my individual attention. I analyze your plots, situations, characters. I show 
you how to attain dramatic intensity. I help you point up your dialogue. I mark 
your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph. I explain specifically when and where 
and why your writing faults and virtues occur. 





Send me one of your stories. Within four days I’ll return it to you with the 
most careful, analytical and helpful paragraph by paragraph criticism you 
could possibly obtain anywhere. You’re the judge! If you don’t feel that I’ve 


A helped, your fee is refunded. 


eet 
WA Introductory rates: One dollar per thousand words. With — first story send 


= 


» \7 along an extra one—approximately the same length—and I’ll give the second 
. V7 story the same careful criticism as the first—free. My booklet: Telling and 
RS3 Selling Your Stories mailed on request. 
‘\ 
I 
. WARD THOMAS 
oS 
cv 
| 2067 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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SONG WRITING 


TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after, be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyrics or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
cur 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 
offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


WE PUBLISH 


the largest standard edition of music in the West, and 
are thoroughly conversant with the movie market. Cata- 
log of our publications will be sent on request. Please 
enclose postage with all inquiries or submitted material. 


SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood's First Music Publisher 























AMAZING 50-50 PLAN 


REAL OPPORTUNITY! Music publishers looking 
. new song hits, ideas. Big Royalties paid! Popular 
professional song writer will compose music to your 


words, lyrics to your melody. Complete collaboration, 
editing, revising, arranging, including marketing 
service to Radio broadcasters, Music publishers and 
Movie Studios. Write Today for Free Information. 
WILLARD HERRING, Box WD, Franklin Park, III. 


WANTED 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 


5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. D., ious, Calif 
for immediate consideration 
M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


_Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. 





Portland, Ore. 











MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of publication. 
Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD” Thomaston, Maine 
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Station WJBK, one of the lesser broad- 
casters, is located in the Curtis Building, 
West Grand and Hamilton Boulevards. 
“Our radio presentations change fre- 
quently,” states Program Director Miss 
Krieghoff, “and thus it is difficult to judge 
our immediate needs. Therefore, I recom- 
mend authors keep in touch with me.” But 
be sure and time your skits, bring out 
character and setting in dialogue; and shun 
smut! 


HE Detroit News offers a market for 

writers. Mr. W. M. Park, Sunday 
editor, uses no fiction, but wants adventure 
and personality writing up to 4,000 words 
with pictures. Payment is forty dollars per 
newspaper page, and on publication. For 
writers having short local or original hum- 
orous anecdotes. The News columnist, H. 
C. L. Jackson, will give writers due recog- 
nition in his column, “Listening In On 
Detroit”—but without remuneration. Ad- 
dress is Detroit News Building, Second and 
Lafayette Boulevards. 
The Detroit Free Press buys short jour- 
nalistic accounts of Michigan Indian lore, 


state legends, and brief human interest 
stories. Payment being around five dollars 


an article. 

Both the Free Press and the News offer 
a market in their Sunday Rotograveure sec- 
tion for curious, odd, human interest photo- 
graphs. Three dollars per film is the aver- 
age price received by contributors. 

The Motor City lists quite a number of 
trade papers, foremost of which are the 
Automotive Daily News, sixth floor New 
Center Building, and the Burroughs Clear- 
ing House, situated at 6071 Second Boule- 
vard. Chris Sinsabaugh is editor of the 
former which obtains most of its news from 
correspondents in important towns and 
cities. However, spot news is paid for at 
the rate of twenty cents per column inch,’ 
and photos at $1.50 per on publication. Wm. 
C. Callahan is M. E. Mr. Henry J. Boone, 
as editor of the banking magazine published 
at Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
pays two to three cents a word for new and 
authoritative ideas on banking. It is pre- 
ferred that such contributions come from 
individuals in banks or having close con- 
tacts with them. Mr. Boone dislikes stuff 
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too far flung from banking; and stated: 
“Though the majority of the magazine’s 
content is purchased in the open market, 
a large part of it is usually ghost written, 
being oked by some bank official. Quality 
and basic ideas are the thing, rather. than 
length which may run from five hundred 
to twenty-five hundred words.” 

The Business News Publishing Company, 
with three magazines on its string, recently 
moved from the Maccabees Building to 5229 
Cass Avenue, offers an open mart with pay- 
ment one cent per word on the tenth of 
each month following publication. The edi- 
tor, George F. Taubeneck, is in the buying 
field for “stories of exceptional news value 
or for extraordinary informative “how-to- 
do-it stories on the merchandising or service 
operations of highly successful refrigeration 
sales organizations. There are no set length 
requirements for such articles.” These pub- 
lications are: The annual Refrigeration Di- 
rectory, the monthly Refrigerated Food 
News and the Electric Refrigeration News, 

The Chilton Company of Philadelphia, 
publishers of the Automotive Trade Journal 
and other business papers, maintains a De- 
troit office at 1815 Stephenson Building. 
In an interview with their Field Editor, Mr. 
Athel F. Denham, it was learned that, al- 
though he covers the field pretty well him- 
self, he would gladly consider manuscripts 
which pertained to the industry or discuss 
the writing of such articles providing the 
material was new and the writer competent 
to handle it. Should the idea be acceptable 
the check will well be worth the effort. 

The Adcrafter, an advertising and sales 
journal published by the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit, the officers and directors of which 
include men occupying high executive po- 
sitions on the various newspapers, local 
magazines and radio stations. Robert W. 
Adams, the business manager, wrote he was 
in the market for stories, interviews, ar- 
ticles, humor, sketches, poems, fillers and 
jokes as well as for photographs and art 
work. Usually material is secured through 
a commission from the editor. Address 2237 


Book Bldg. 


N OW come three old stand-bys. The 
Michigan Motor News, official pub- 
lication of the Automobile Club of Michigan, 
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If YouWant towRITE 
Study withaMASTER 
Teacher! 


The best instruction and 
guidance will produce great- 
est results for you! Dr. Rich- 
ard Burton is acclaimed by 
all who know him to be the 
Master Teacher. He has 
taught at leading Universi- 
ties, was member of Pulitzer 
Prize Committee for 17 years. 
A critic, editor, lecturer and 
r author. At University of Minn. 

students ,voted him “The 

Dr. Burton most human and stimulating 
teacher Minnesota ever had.” He has revealed 
his rich experience, rare teaching ability and 
gifted personality in the 


Richard Burton Course 


in Creative Writing 

A complete, practical course in The Short 
Story, Article Writing and Newspaper Features. 
Gives you a splendid personal training and in- 
dividual coaching, saves you months of tedious 
effort in developing dormant writing ability. 
Valuable reference library of short-story mas- 
terpieces included; also complete personal criti- 
cism of eight of your short stories. 


FREE--Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 


of your writing ability—interest- 
ing, revealing! Expert’s frank 
opinion, without obligation. (No 
salesman will call.) Write to- 
day, stating age and occupation. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1002-4 Burton Bidg., 
9-11 MainSt., NE., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! 


“The Three Secrets of Salable Stories” will help 
you write them. One dollar, postpaid. This includes 
expert criticism of one story, up to 6000 words, 
and sales service if it’s salable. Order now, send 
seript now or later. This is your chance. 


TRIPLE S PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 463 Glendale, California 











EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Your manuscript faultlessly typed to meet exacting editorial 


requirements. Finest bond paper, one carbon copy; careful 
editing and correcting, if desired. 35¢ per 1,000 words. Books, 
special rates. Poetry le line. Mailed flat. Experienced, accu- 


rate and prompt service guaranteed. 


GLADYS B. PAUL 


4545 Packers Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














Dozens of Plots! 


Authors will find ideas without end as 
well as that so-necessary, authentic 
color in the new 


THESAURUS 
OF SLANG 
By HOWARD N. ROSE 


All Bookstores $1.75, or from 
Macmillan New York City 
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I'LL SELL YOUR STORY! 


If it can be sold, I'll find some editor who’ll buy your story! 
I’ve been selling seemingly hopeless stories for my clients 
since 1927, and my reputation as a reliable Authors’ Agent 
is established. Fees moderate. I meet editors face to face 
om, and am located in heart of publishing world. Send for 
circular. 


JOSEPH —_— Authors’ Agent 
. O. Box 515, G. P. O. New York City 








Sin Your Manuscripts 


is almost as = as writing them, and also re- 
quires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW To 
WRITE, but How To SELL. That is why so many 
of our Students are able to “crash the literary 
gates.” FOUR of our students won prizes in last 
Digest contest! 


JACK LONDON said: 


“TI like your simple, direct, 
straight - from-the-shoulder, 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 





This should mean more to you than anything WE can say— 
The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he ever endorsed. 
Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! Un- 
der the personal direction of Mr. Johnston, who will give you 
unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales service, you, 
too, will get checks! Write for FREE BOOKLET and details. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 191A FORT WAYNE, IND. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
BEAUTIFUL ELITE TYPE 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Extra first and last 
sheets. Corrections in spelling, punctuation and grammar. 
Every page proof-read. Mailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 
20% discount on 20,000 or over. Poetry, 2c per line. 
NORMA E. ROSE 
4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








“Your Criticism Brought a Check .. . 


I revised that story as you suggested, and when I a 
from my vacation, check for it was waiting for me 
writes a pleased client. The story appears in October issue ‘of 
purchasing magazine. 

ESCRITOIRE TRAINING is sympathetic, individual, per- 
sonal. We do not send you a set of pamphlets on the short- 
story and leave you to work things out. We help you at every 
turn, i pay a big part of the cost with a story we help 
you to 

WE WANT YOU TO PUT US TO THE TEST. Send us 
one of your stories and only one dollar. We will give you a 
complete analysis of the story worth several times this charge, 
and if you decide to work with us, credit the dollar on your 
fees. And of course we'll tell you all about THE ESCRI- 
TOIRE Idea and Method. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 
career.” This experience of a student, now a recognized pro- 
fessional, may be yours. Send your story today. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 


HOME OFFICE: 270! Monterey Street, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 











139 Bagley Ave., which buys interviews, au- 
tomotive articles and travel stories with 
photos. However, according to the man- 
aging editor, W. S. Gilbreath, “We are 
so taken up with political matters relative 
to taxation, etc., it will be some little time 
before we will be able to use any outside 
stuff.” Keep this market in mind, as the 
payment is good. 

The next is the Michigan Farmer, a sister 
publication to the Ohio and Penn Farmers, 
all three being Capper, Harman and Slo- 
cum, Inc. publications. Located at 1632 
West Lafayette Boulevard, this farm jour- 
nal usese art work and a few photos, and 
formally ran a serial at three dollars a col- 
umn, following publication. To quote the 
very genial managing editor, Milon Grin- 
nell: “Conditions have improved somewhat, 
but we-have just passed through our most 
quiet season and are coming into the fall 
months when advertising increases. There- 
fore our issues will be larger and we expect 
to use a small amount of fiction. This will 
probably be about the first of the year.” Mr. 
Grinnell always replies to queries, usually 
forwarding writers a printed sheet of re- 
quirements. 


HE American Boy, 10th floor New 

Center Building, has at last got over 
its absorption of the Youth’s Companion 
and is eager to buy at the present good short 
stories of 5,000 words or less. To quote 
the managing editor, George F. Pierrot, 
“We're well supplied with serials and we 
shant need non-fiction until after Christmas. 
Out chief need then will be for good short 
articles of about 1,200 words, well itlus- 
trated.” The American Boy offers a fine 
market for writers who know boys, and who 
understand boy psychology and can refrain 
from writing down. 

Clarence B. Kelland received his start 
here. E. G. Roger is fiction editor and 
wants short fiction which interests and helps 
boys of twelve to twenty. Its average reader 
is sixteen years old, a junior or senior in 
high school. “Stories should be a force for 
good—alive, inspiring. They should not 
repel the boy by preaching or moralizing, 
but rather should apply moral truths by set- 
ting forth high ideals in the character and 
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the action. Tell your stories well—a boy can 
and does appreciate good writing,” says the 
editor. Do not misrepresent facts of geog- 
raphy, science or human relationships. Never 
make your hero a prig; nor submit out-and- 
out love stories in which the feminine ele- 
ment predominates. However, a_ story 
containing a fine boy and girl friendship is 
highly eligible. Humorous stories and sport 
yarns are always warmly received, as also 
are detective, mysteries, aviation, small town 
western and farm stories. Two cents a word 
is the minimum payment on acceptance. The 
magazine is interested in four-colored covers 
which have a point to make. It purchases 
all Canadian and American serial rights and 
holds copyright and will upon request assign 
all other rights to the author. 


| Ber are the group of high-class club 
publications, some well-paying, others 
not so well. The best known and one of the 
finest of its class in the country is the De- 
troit Athletic Club News, published by the 
Detroit Athletic Club, Madison Avenue, 
with Charles Hughes editor. This journal 
runs to the Don Herold type of humor, but 
no fiction! Payment is on acceptance, but 
at no stated rate, although checks are large. 
Here is a typical instance in which writers 
too lazy to study the magazines to which 
they submit have spoiled the market for 
others. The following is a statement from 
the editor’s reply: “We are deluged with 
inexperienced writers from all over Chris- 
tendom who never send anything we can 
use, and it is a nuisance to read all that 
stuff.” 

The Women’s City Club Magazine, 
Women’s City Club, Park Avenue, and 
The Masonic News, thinner than formerly, 
take articles and news pertaining to their 
respective institutions. 

The three yachting publications, The 
Yachting News, edited by Walter Brennan; 
The Main Sheet, official publication of the 
Detroit Yacht Club, Belle Isle, and The De- 
troit Boat Club News, 401 Marquette Build- 
ing, prove Detroit is a city of boats as well 
as motors. The two latter magazines are 
small slick paper monthlies, printing a lim- 
ited amount of sailing and aquatic articles, 
local interviews, anecdotes and bits of travel. 
In the case of Cliff Warner, who controls 





$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in 1 issue of CONTEST NEWS given by mfrs., 
publishers, etc., for slogans, titles, recipes, limericks, ete. 


6 mos. _— ription to Contest News and 


SPE a °2-P. booklet, ““How to Prepare Manu- 
i scripts and Contest Entries,’’ both $1. 
gle 


copy, Contest News, 25¢ (coin). 


The Contest foal Sta. A-10, Toledo, O. 








ANNE HAMILTON 


SELL THE VERSE YOU WRITE — 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION AND CRITICISM 


My student’s verse is selling to national quality 
magazines and poetry journals. Send three short 
poems, one dollar, and a three cent stamp for hon- 
est advice. My aim: more good poetry for the 
editors, less poor poetry written. 

(Contributor to The Nation, The New Yorker, 
Literary Digest, Christian Science Monitor, F. P. 
A.’s “Conning Tower,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, American Poetry Journal, Voices, Thomas 
Moult’s Best Poems, etc., etc.) 


345 So. Orange Drive 


POETS: Don't Overlook This! 


(1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers 
Along the Literary Highway, $1; (2) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIM- 
PLIFIED, $1; (3) VERSE FORMS OLD AND NEW $1; Nos. 
1-2-3 include 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. (4) THE PRAC- 
TICAL RHYMER, handbook and rhyme dictionary, $1; (5) FIRST 
AID FOR FICTIONISTS, with fiction market list, $1. Any 2 books 
$1.75; 3, $2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50. Send self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for KALEIDOGRAPH PRIZE PROGRAM. Free anthology 
Plan and unique offer of free analysis of your handwriting by Ann 
Jensen, Grapho-Analyst. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Monthly, 25c copy, $2.00 a year.) 

702 North Vernon St. 


COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘‘50-50’’ basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; novel, 
original plots; true-to-life dialogue, ete. Each of us receives 
one-half the proceeds. Ideas for Radio Presentation also de- 
veloped on 50-50 royalty basis. Enclose $1 Reading Fee with 
each script submitted. For writers with scripts already in 
salable form, LOW SALES RATES: $1 per script plus 10% 
Commission. Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers 


everywhere. 
. RALPH NATHALE 
Studio 101, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, California 


Los Angeles, Calif. 











Dallas, Texas 








TYPING SERVICE 


Writers: Your manuscripts typed promptly, accu- 
rately. Efficient service. 40c per thousand words; 
le per line for poetry; carbon copy free. Extra 
earbons, five cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GRACE D. FORD 


801 S. Galena Ave. Dixon, Ill. 








WANTED!!! AUTHORS, ManuscriPrs 


Exquisite work on an excellent grade, rag-content 
bond paper at 40c per thousand words, which in- 
cludes free carbon and minor corrections. Poetry, 
1% cents per line. Books at a discount. All work 
mailed flat. Try me. 


BELLE H. SEENOLDS, 3 nnd 4 Typist 
95-66 113th Street d Hill, N. Y. 











~ 


‘MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


neatly and promptly to meet editors’ requirements. 
40c per 1000 words. Poetry, le per line. Punctua- 
tion and minor grammatical errors corrected 
Carbon copy and extra outside pages free. 20% 
discount on book lengths. 
MAGDALENE MATHIEU 
Dept. D, 231 E. Huron St. 











Chicago, Ill. 
; 


~~ 
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NOVELISTS 


MOST UNUSUAL OFFER is being made for a lim- 
ited time. Reason: I am especially anxious to secure 
some good novel material in the near future, for 
marketing. If you have a good novel you wish mar- 
keted on liberal, square terms, send a 3c stamp for 
full information. 


CHARLES P. GORDON, Box 148, Dante, Virginia 








THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Let me help you to attain success. I show you how by actually 
doing. My service is helping others,—why not you? I will re- 
vise and completely rewrite your stories, giving them new life, 
appeal, charm. Returned to you faultlessly typed, all ready for 
submission to the editor. Terms, $1 for first thousand words, 
60 cents for each additional thousand. Write for discount on 
novels. Very careful mailing of all material. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 








The Goblins Will Get That Story 
If You Don’t Watch Out! 
Why not try expert criticism, editing, typing, revision 
and marketing at 30 cents a page. Typing only, 10 
cents per page. 
ALTA WATSON 
270 Arthur St. Freeport, N. Y. 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet describing 100 Magazine Markets, 20c; 
stamps or silver. 
Ten Lessons in Camera Journalism...............:000+ 50c 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
48 West 18th Street New York 








CREATIVE ASSISTANCE 


FROM CONCEPTION OF STORY IDEA TO EDITOR’S DESK 
Practical assistence for the new or established writer by a sym- 
Pathetic critic thoroughly conversant with current magazine re- 
quirements. Really helpful criticism from story and market 
angle. Guidance in plotting. Careful editing. Twenty-five cents 
Per page. Intelligent marketing of manuscripts. Association 
with agency of long standing. 


VIEVA DAWLEY SMITH 
685 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Telephone Regent 4-0535 








Learn to Write 
‘Humor 


Popular humorists earn as high as $150,000 
yearly. I teach how—and I assist capable 
students to make connection with a syndi- 
cate supplying witty features, columns, 
etc., to newspapers and magazines. If you 
have a sense of humor and a flair for writ- 
ing, ask by mail for free brochure ‘‘W.” 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story —— in both Talking Picture and 

fleld. developed and revised for sub- 
mission to studios and publishers. Our Sales Service selling 
consistent percentage of material. Location and exceptional 
facilities make our service most advantageous. Established 
1917. Write for Free Booklet giving full particulars. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CO. 


413 Meyer Bldg. Western and Sierra Vista 
Hollwood, Cal. 

















The Boat Club News, payment is usually 
by arrangement with the author. 


From the office of the Main Sheet, The 
Abington Apartments, 700 Seward Avenue, 
the publisher, Arthur C. Keil, writes, “Our 
editorial staff is quite complete and we sel- 
dom use contributions from outside sources. 
However, this condition may not always pre- 
vail and I would be interested in having fur- 
ther details or more specific information as 
to the type of material which might be avail- 
able.” 


The Quill, at 4252 Cortland Avenue, is 
published by Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
and journalistic fraternity, and is handled by 
able Ralph L. Peters, who desires twelve to 
eighteen hundred wor darticles on journalis- 
subjects. No payment. 


The Federal Lithograph Company, corner 
Fort and Fourth Streets, reports: “We 
contemplate entering the publishing field 
and the production, as well as merchandis- 
ing of, a line of highly illustrated books, 
starting with juvenile picture and _ story 
books with sufficient sparkle to remove them 
from the garden variety; and we are inter- 
ested in contacting artists and authors who 
might be able to supply such material.” I 
suggest free lancers write this firm before 
submitting manuscripts or art work. 





Pacific Coast Market Letter 


HE FAN magazines in Hollywood 

are open for copy! Every editor con- 

tacted emphasized that there was no 
lack of bad or indifferent copy, but a cry- 
ing need for good copy. The rates on the 
fan magazine run from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty dollars for each story. 
And fan magazines were practically unan- 
imous in declaring that very little of their 
material was written by staff writers, that 
most of the stories used in these magazines 
came from free lance sources! This is con- 
trary to credo. 


@ And according to Eugene Chrisman, 
western editor for Fawcett Publication, a 
6605 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, you 
don’t have to be a resident of any certain 
spot to write for movie magazines. Natural- 
ly enough, there is more material in either 
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Hollywood or New York, but very few of 
the stars have lived in either of these two 
places all their lives, so if you know any- 
thing about the early life of some star or 
featured player that you think would make 
a good movie magazine story, write it up 
briefly and send it on to some fan magazine 
editor for approval. 


For fan magazine stories are handled a 
little differently than most magazine mate- 
rial.. That is, if you have a good idea for 
a story, you can rest assured that it will be 


JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Was your short story returned? For a dollar and postage I 
will read it and tell you why. Thorough revision right on the 
manuscript up to five thousand words for three dollars and the 
postage. Fifty cents a thousand for all over. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine stories. Fifteen 
years a reader for the famous book publishing house of Little, 
Brown & Company, of Boston, publishers of four of my novels. 
Staff writer for Street & Smith, popular magazine publishers. 
Recommended by F. E. Blackwell, their editor-in-chief. By 
W. A. Wilde & Company, publishers of some of my books for 
boys. And by others. 

if you are willing to pay a man who knows the writing 
game thoroughly by actual experience, I will give you al 
worth your while at rates that are reasonable. 

wae me your novels. I am having gratifying success with 
novels. 


P. O. Box 88 Boston, Massachusetts 





welcomed with open arms by the editors, but 





before going ahead with the story, they like 
for you to submit the idea and wait their 
O. K. before writing the yarn. For there’s 
always a chance that it’s been done before 
and you may have missed it—there are so 
many fan magazines it’s nearly impossible 


FREDERICK PALMER 


Criticises and sells all kinds of manuscripts. 
Send stamp for complete information. 
Highest record of success. Estab. 1917. 


1671 N. Western Avenue Hollywood, Calif. 





to keep up with them all. 





Mr. Chrisman cites as one example of an 
early life story, a tale sent in at the begin- 
ning of Clark Gable’s career by an Oregon 
girl who remembered him when he was 
working in a lumber mill. That’s the type 
of story he’s looking for. The same thing 


BEWILDERED? 


So many critics! I am_ one of them, but I may be the one 
in a hundred for you. You invest in the services of a critic; 
then use common sense. [Protect your investment by getting 
his background; assure yourself who he is and for what te 
stands. Have you yet sent for my little treatise on Practical 
Criticism? If not, do so. You will find it helpful. 


EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 
Route 1 Hemet, Calif. 








applies to their Radioland magazine in re- 
gard to radio stars. Fawcett movie maga- 
zines include Hollywood, Screen Book and 
Screen Play. 


“Most of our material is unsolicited and 
we’re always in the market for good stories, 


HELP! ror you on THOSE SHORT SHORT STORY 


* CONTEST ENTRIES! . . Let’s put my years 
of specializing in shorts into putting yours into winning shape. 
Realize what winning it means? . . . I’ve sold REVISED 
shorts for others at 5c a word to the same market that had 
rejected them! 100 sales of my own. Jrn. Grad. U. of I. AND 


SELLING ALL KINDS. ANY LENGTH STORY, ONLY, $1! 
And markets even for rejects. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
114 CHESTER DRIVE DANVILLE, ILL. 








with this qualification,” says Dorothy Don- 
nell Calhoun, editor of Motion Picture, Mo- 
tion Picture Classic and Golden Screen, “that 
story ideas rather than stories be submitted 
for approval.” The address is 1509 No 
Vine St., Hollywood. 


BOOKS WANTED 


We are constantly in the market for new books. A 
complete book manufacturing plant, Sales Service, 
Editorial Staff available. Copyright Service for Short 
Material. Send stamp for free descriptive booklet. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Established 20 Years 
Dept. 22, 336 S. Broadway Los Angeles 





They use personality stories on stars and 





stories of unusual happenings in the film 
colony. They are not interested in how a 
picture is made, nor in any of the back- 
ground of a studio, only in stories built 
around the film stars. “With approximately 
fifty stories used in our three magazines 
each month,” says Mrs. Calhoun, “we’re al- 
ways in the market for good copy.” 

@ And more encouragement comes from 
Walter Ramsey, western editor of Modern 
Screen, 6404 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood. 
He states, “Of course we’re in the market 





for unsolicited material. We use very little 


FREE ' } : Send us your manuscript for 

ABSOLUTELY FREE reading 
S88 ian report as to its sales pos- 
sibilities. Expert criticism, revision, and typing service. 
Unexcelled sales service. Unsuitable work promptly re- 
turned. Send us your old, rejected manuscripts as well as 
your new ones. It costs you nothing and we may be able 
to sell them for you. Return postage for Ms. plus sep- 
arate stamped self-addressed envelope for report must ac- 
company all work submitted. Otherwise, absolutely no 
obligation. WHY SHOULD YOU PAY AN EXORBITANT 
FEE FOR AN OPINION AS TO YOUR SCRIPT'S SALA- 
BILITY WHEN WE WILL GIVE YOU THE SAME SERVICE 
FOR NOTHING? If you have ever been stung by the old 
“reading fee'’ method, we cordially invite you to try 
our service. It will be a revelation to you. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 


BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS 
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e e ? 
—Have You Begin-Itis?- 

That dreadful scourge which inflicts new authors 
who don’t know what to do? Thousands are dy- 
ing annually! Why should you croak, when we 
can diagnose your symptoms on the basis of our 
own professional experience as magazine, radio 
and scenario writers? SEND THAT DROOPY 
STORY TO US for detailed criticism! 5000 wds. 
or under, $5; 5000-15,000, $10. Novels, $25. 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION to film studios, or 
New York publishing houses of available stories. 
10% Commission on sales. 


JACK LOUGHBOROUGH 
LITERARY AGENT 
6411 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 








POEMS «SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and ongs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 








We publish, print, criticize, type 


and sell stories and books. 
skits. Send $1.00 and return postage with manu- 
scripts. We will either buy, sell on commission or 
criticize and return your manuscript. Safe with us. 


HARRY CARSCALLEN 
Glendale, California 


Screen, stage, and radio 


Kimlin Drive 














P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 


I have editorial requests for really good short 
stories in imposing numbers. 

Heretofore, I have served only a limited clien- 
tele, but the rapidly increasing demands of our 
swiftly expanding markets have made me con- 
sider the offerings of new writers. 


WHAT HAVE YOU? 


I am looking for new writers capable of sup- 
plying a steady flow of salable scripts. If your 
work shows real promise and you are desirous 
of “stepping out and going places”’ in this busi- 
ness, let me see enough of your work to give 
me a good idea of your ability. 

My. wide experience in selling stories has 
given me exceptional editorial contacts. Because 
I know what editors want, I can place your 
work in the best market. 

I have no “courses” or anything else to sell. 
I do not “collaborate” or “revise.”” My business 
is to sell stories to publishers. If you are in- 
terested in selling your output, I believe I can 
help you. 


The fees are small and are based solely upon 
the time required for a careful reading and 
analysis of each script submitted. Should your 
script be unsalable, the fee covers my criticism 
and advice as how to go about making it salable. 
If it is hopeless I'll tell you why. 

Scripts of 6,000 words or less, $1.00 each; 
6,100 to 10,000 words, $2.00 each; 10,100 to 
25,000 words, $3.00 each; 25,100 to 80,000 words, 
$5.00 each; Rates on longer scripts upon appli- 
cation. Reading fee and return postage must 
accompany each submission. Commission on 
American sales, 10 per cent; Foreign, 15 per 


cent. 
P. EDMUND ACKERMAN 
GENERAL P. O. BOX 101, NEW YORK CITY 
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staff-written stuff. But only the ideas should 
be submitted. Then, if they are approved, 
there’s plenty of time to write the story. To 
fit this publication, stories should stay away 
from ‘career’ and keep close to ‘personality’ 
copy.” This magazine pays very good rates. 
@ John C. Mitchell, western editor for 
Tower publications, which includes New 
Movie and a radio magazine, tells us he is 
always in the market for free lance stories. 
Good personality stories, anything unusual 
regarding “topnotchers,” shorts on un- 
knowns, and good human interest material 
are used by these magazines. The address 
is 7046 Hollywood Boulevard. As in all the 
others, query first with your idea. 

@ Ivan St. John, western editor for Sha- 
dowplay and Photoplay, located in the Taft 
Building, 1680 No. Vine, Hollywood, tells 
us that he uses perhaps less free lance mate- 
rial than any other magazine, but even he 
uses about five stories each month from 
other than staff writers. 


ND HERE’S news! Suttonhouse pub- 
lications are holding a contest for writ- 

ers of children’s books, and offering $1,200 
in prizes. Address, 356 So. Spring Street, 
Los Angeles. Carl F. Sutton states, “This 
contest is to develop new writers of chil- 
dren’s stories. The contest closes October 
31, 1934, and the winner of the first prize 
of $500 will be given a check Christmas 
day.” The other prizes are: Second prize, 
$300 ; third prize, $200; fourth prize, $100; 
fifth and sixth prizes, $50 apiece. Each 
prize winner will be published by Sutton 
and winners will get 10 per cent royalty, 
plus any movie royalties which may accrue. 
Manuscripts may be stories, poems, dramas 
or textbooks. Anything for children under 
twelve years of age will be considered, but 
those for children under ten will be given 
most consideration. There is no word limit. 
And, for the first time in many years, 
there is a great demand for stories on the 
part of studios, due to this new clean-up 
policy. But, most studios will not receive 
unsolicited stories, because their legal de- 
partments will not permit it, since they are 
afraid of suits against them for plagiarism. 
@ The best way is to send your story to an 
accredited agent. True, you have to pay a 
commission this way, but the prices paid by 
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studios for stories are so high, you can af- 
ford it. They still want good dramas, but 
they are asking for clean-cut, vital stories 
with all the sordid incidents left out. 

Here’s a partial list of studios and their ad- 
G. esses: . 

Fox, Fox Hills Drive, Beverly Hills—very rigid 
re :unsolicited. 

Carr, General Service Studios, 1040 N. Las 
Palmas—uses action dramas. ; 

MGM, 10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City— 
has large story staff, 

Paramount, 5451 Marathon St., Hollywood. Irene 
Francis, ‘story editor. 

RKO, 780 N. Gower St, Hollywood. 

United Artists, 1041 N. Formosa, Hollywood— 
large story staff. 

Universal, Universal City, Cal—Albert Cohn, 
story editor. ; 

Twentieth Century, 1041 N. Formosa—story edi- 
tor, Howard Smith, 

Warner Bros., First National, Burbank, Cal.— 
large story staff. 

Columbia, 1438 N. Gower St., Hollywood— 
Frances Manson, story editor—rarely uses un- 
solicited material. 

Mascot Studio, 6001 Santa Monica Blvd.—buys 
free lance once in a while. They use principally 
Western and Aviation material and action stories. 
@ Westways, published by the Automobile 
Club of nti California, with editorial 
offices at 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 
uses any type of California material that is 
well written. Phil Hanna, editor, states, 
“we use verse, feature stuff, fiction, photos, 
architectural drawings, in fact, anything 
which tells us more about California, but it 
must be good copy.” Not more than a frac- 
tion of their stories are staff written and 
this is a good market for free lance mate- 
tial. Rate of pay varies with article. 


Sportologue, 356 S. Spring St., is not in 
the market for unsolicited material at pres- 
ent. Mr. Schillingford is the editor. 


This is a good time, too, to hit most radio 
stations with copy, for they are in the market 
for Fall material. Jack Joy, of Radio station 
KFWB, 6425 Hollywood Boulevard, Holly- 
wood, states he will be in the market for 
scripts of any variety this Fall. Good rates 
of pay. 

L. I. Newkirk, program director of KNX 
is now in the market for scripts for Fall 
programs. Any variety. Any length. 

The NBC continuity editor, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. is in the market for half-hour 
dramas. Payment is $25 each. They use 
four to six characters and he likes Southern 
atmosphere—Ozark Mountain type. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only 
one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 
whatever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere 
work to make you feel your fees to me were a very good 
investment. Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough 
constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’”’ 
course of instruction—no set program but entirely deter- 
mined by your individual needs. No assistants, marketing, 
poetry, plays or scenarios. An intensive four- lesson Course. 
Neither 4 ror 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 
needs. Back of me are 25 years as magazine editor (Ad- 
venture, Delineator, etc.) and 5 as independent teacher and 
critic; my standing is known, particularly as finder and 
developer of new writers; my three books are standard. 
Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman Carmel, N. Y. 








PHOTO-MARKETS = THIRD EDITION 


A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 1500 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 
your camera pay. Sent postpaid for fifty 
cents. Descriptive circular “10-W” free. 


JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimore, Md. 








MANUSCRIPTS -- Fiction -- Technical 


Expert typing, good bond paper, one carbon copy, 
minor corrections. 





Send me your work. You’ll be satisfied. 


A. K. DAVIS, 157 Engle St., Englewood, N. J. 








POEMS WANTED 


— for — 


GALAXY-1934 ANTHOLOGY 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 








AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Send us your manuscripts. We will publish 

them if acceptable. Special attention given 

new authors. No reading charge. 
EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO. 

551 Fifth Avenue New York 











FREE GIFT 


With your order for authors’ stationery this 
month, we'll send free on request a packet of 
Xmas seals. Kraft envelopes, the same kind 
we’ve been selling over 5 years: to mail mss. 
flat, 25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%, $1.40; for one 
fold, 25 6x9 and 25 6%x9%, 95c; for two folds, 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11, $1. 

Ribbons, 50c; carbon paper, 25 sheets, 40c; 
manuscript covers, 9x15%, 50 for 90c. Sam- 
ples and price booklet, 5c. Hammermill Bond, 
500 sheets: 16 Ib., $1.25; 20 Ib., $1.60. (If 
you live West of the Rockies and your order 
includes paper, add 10%.) We ship at once. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, DEPT. D 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Dollar Special: 100 sheets, 16 or 20 
1b. Hammermill Bond, and 20 envel- 
opes (10 9x12 and 10 9%4x12%4), $1. 
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® Clay Osbourne, of- stations KFI and 
KECA, 1000 Hope St., Los Angeles, says,” 
there is always a crying need for gags, but 
as our time on the air, for both stations is 
pretty well sold out, the best market for 
scripts, it seems to me, is to the advertising 
agencies who handle the better-known pro- 
grams. They need scripts for their artists 
and if the script appeals to them and they 
have no client in the market for that parti- 
cular thing, will put salesmen on it and find 
a sponsor for the script.” He suggests that 
you find the advertising agencies in your 
home town who handle radio programs and 
gave as examples for Los Angeles: Lord 
and Thomas, 1151 So. Broadway; Freeman 
Lang, 210 No. Larchmont Blvd.; J. Walter 
Thompson, 710 West 10th St., Los Angeles ; 
Walter Biddick Co. 1151 So. Broadway. If 
you live in San Francisco, you might try 
McGregor Solly Co. 


® Captain C. Whitney Sheeley, of Radio 
Release Ltd. located at 1025 North Highland 
Ave., Hollywood, tells us “we’re always in 
the market for manuscripts, solicited or un- 
solicited. We want anything that will sell 
and anything sent us will get a careful read- 
ing.” Rate of pay is good. 


@ In answer to our query. Rob Wagner 
wrote us, “Script is best known as a safety 
valve for famous writers; in this magazine 
they say what they please without being 
edited — which is why such writers as 
Stewart Edward White, Jim Tully, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr., and a host of other 
“names” appears frequently in its columns. 
Published weekly, it prints light and serious 
verse, short stories under 2500 words, 500 
to 1000 word sketches—preferably amusing. 
Factual articles, if well-written and authori- 
tative, are acceptable. No payment is made 
for contributions. Address, 9492 Dayton 
Way, Beverly Hills, California.” 


@ A well-known magazine which has in- 
troduced writers of repute is The Overland 
and Outwest Magazine, published at 356 
So. Spring St., Los Angeles. Lannie Haynes 
Martin, editor, admits, “we cannot pay for 
copy just at present, but are hoping soon 
to be able to. We are very glad to receive 
unsolicited material and will report within a 
few days.” 


@ The Sunday Magazine editor of the Los 
Angeles Times, 1st and Broadway, Los 
Angeles, states he is always on the lookout 
for stories of 1500 words and articles of 
about 2500 words. These must be well- 
written, have a news angle and a western 
slant. These is no set rate of pay. 

The Rotogravure editor of that same 
paper, same address, tells us that first class 
action photos and pictures of prominent 
persons doing interesting things are always 
welcome. Pay is $3 per picture. 


@ Western Baker, Western Beauty Shop, 
Western Canner and Packer are now located 
in room 206, 124 West 4th St., Los Angeles. 
Calvin Wood is the editor. 


@ The Motorcyclist uses material from the 
American Motorcycle Clubs of which there 
are 245. Most of the rest of the material 
is staff-written. In the winter months they 
use some fiction, but at present they are 
pretty well bought-up. Billings is editor. 
Their address is 333 West 2nd St., Los 
Angeles. 


@ Western Restaurant, edited by H. H. 
Comer, uses feature stories on unusual res- 
taurants and unusual idea for restaurants. 
They pay 44 cent a word. Their address is 
333 West 2nd St., Los Angeles. 


@ Western Flying, 420 S. San Pedro St., 
Los Angeles, uses high-class news articles, 
under 1000 words, about western aviation. 
Robert J. Pritchard is editor. Better query 
him first. He is also the editor of Western 
Brewing World, and California Wines and 
Spirits Review, at the same address. 

Pacific Laundry Journal, Pacific Fisher- 
man, Pacific Motor Boat, and Service Sta- 
tion News are now located at 124 West 4th 
St., Los Angeles. As their names indicate 
they use only western copy. 

The Los Angeles Modes and Apparel Ga- 
sette, located at 857 So. San Pedro St., is 
mostly staff-written. They use cleverly 
written shorts on fashion topics. 

Architecti:ral Digest, 426 So. Spring, uses 
only pictures of houses and beautiful buid- 
ings sent in by architects. 

Pictorial California is now edited by 
Eugene Swarzwold. They are located at 
3636 Beverly Blvd. 
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IFTEEN years ago, the Criticism Department 
of WRITER'S DIGEST was established. Since 
its inception, it has been instrumental in the 

success of thousands of writers throughout the 
world. Our clients include men and women in all 
walks of life; the type of scripts we service in- 


cludes verse, plays, articles, novels, short stories, 
serials, feature — everything except movie sce- 
narios. 


A WRITER'S DIGEST criticism is at all times frank, 
honest, and to the point. It includes revision sug- 
gestions, a detailed analysis of the script, specific 
constructive criticisms, concrete marketing ad- 
vice, and a discussion of your own native literary 
talent. On scripts under 5,000 words we complete 
our service inside of ten days. 


a THE RATES of the Criticism Depart- 

WRI I E R — ment of WRITER'S DIGEST are $1 

for EACH thousand words up to 

5,000 words. After 5,000 words the 

D I G E S i & fee is 60c for each 1,000 words. 

Terms we = — be the 

script is of no value, it will be re- 

22 East 12th Street turned to you with your uncashed 
CINCINNATI, OHIO check. 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and marketing advice 
upon short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable 
manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after 
year for the constructive criticism which turns re- 
jections into acceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing begin- 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing 
Bank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. 








Manuscripts Typed 


Scripts neatly and promptly typed, 35¢ per 1,000 
words; poetry le per line; carbon copy free. Special 
rates on book lengths. Return postage should ac- 
company manuscripts. Mailed flat. 


EDITH M. WISTROM - Glenwood, Minn. 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘eream’’ of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! 

SPECIAL—subscription now HALF PRICE—only $1 per year. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 














——— AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing,under persona! leadership 
of distinguished American authors— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and others. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Send for circular. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
in FICTION WRITING 


$10 for 24 Lessons . . for those unable to undertake 
the residence work. ($2.00 for trial month). Manu- 
script criticism at reasonable rates. Ask for details. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 














Screen Stories Take New Trend! 


Reform crusade brings urgent quest for clean stories from 
writers everywhere. It means a quick and ready market 
for authors known and unknown. 

The original screen story is in greater demand than ever 
before, because studios are faced with the problem of mak- 
ing up schedules which will meet the new censorship de- 
mands. 

Editors know that through my access to original new ma- 
terial, I can supply this demand. They therefore call on 
me for special types of stories when needed. 

Perhaps YOUR story is now just what producers are 
seeking. But unless it is — by an accredited agent, 
it will never reach the scree 

Write at once for my FREE booklet, which explains this 
profitable field of writing. 

No copyright or revision plan! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Dept. 24—6605 Hollywood Boulevard 
Suite 215 Hollywood, California 











Writer’s 


The California Building and Loan Jcu~nal, edited 
by Neill Davis, is located at 437 So. Hill St. Their 
feature articles are contributed by members of the 
building and loan organization. There is no pay- 
ment for these. 

Hollywood Reporter, 6715 Sunset Blvd., 
is in the market for very little free lance ma- 
terial. Most of its stories are staff written 
and usually briefs about figures of interest 
in the film colony and studios themselves. 
Robert Pope is editor. 

A. H. Risdon, editor of the American 
Legion Bulletin, 857 S. San Pedro St., states 
they are interested only in material from 
the posts in Southern California. 


Kay CAMPBELL 





Greeting Card Verse Market Letter 


The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., advises they are not in need of 
any everyday material at the present time, but will 
need General and Family Christmas verses in the 
Fall. They will be interested in both four and 
eight line verses. General material goes especially 
well with this firm. 50c per line. 

M. H. Fuld of Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141- 
155 E. 25th Street, New York City, writes: “We 
are still open for Christmas, Birthday and Con- 
valescent material. We are also in need of Birth- 
day Relations, Father, Mother, Son, Daughter, 
Friend, etc.” This firm pays 25¢ per line and is 
very considerate of writers. 

Mr. Donald D, Simonds, Editor, George C. 
Whitney Company, 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass., 
postcards: “Please send no more greeting card 
sentiments until October tenth.” 50c line. 

The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., at last information were buying Birth- 
day, Convalescent, Everyday and Christmas senti- 
ments. They pay 25c per line and up, but they in- 
sist on material that is “different” even to draw 
the 25c rate. Look over your sentiments care- 
fully before submitting to this firm and send only 
the unusual .ones. 

Some time ago the Grand Rapids Calendar Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, advised: “We do 
publish greeting cards, but at the present time we 
are not in need of any sentiments.” Inquiry 
might find them in need of material at this time. 
Rate unknown. 

V. R. Collins of the Gospel Trumpet Company, 
Anderson, Indiana, some time ago advised they 
would be buying material for their Christmas 
and Everyday lines the latter part of this year. 
They are, of course, interested in the “religious” 
type of sentiment. 


At last information, J. R. Brundage, Inc., 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, were not in the 
market for material. However, this firm pub- 


lishes a very clever line dnd would be a good 
market to cultivate. 

A number of firms publishing boxed assortments 
of Christmas and Everyday greetings, begin the 
building of their lines in November, December and 
January. The following firms publish these as- 
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After a conscientious surve: ‘3 4. over @ score publisher's book 

catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends $i ——s books 

to its readers. Ali books selected make we © eading and ere 
authoritatwe. All are sold on @ money-back guarentee. 











































































































































































































GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer................ 5.00 
The Correct Word and How to Use It.........5ecsess0$1.50 Gallishaw 
. Turck Baker MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
Desk Book of Errors in English 150 The Writer’s Mark 3.00 
Frank Vizetelly A. M. Mathieu é 
Roget’s Thesaurus 2.50 1933 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book...............c.ccsssss+ 2.00 
Peter Mark Roget (All Foreign Markets) 
Desk Reference Book 1.50 1934 Year Book and Market Guide a 25 
Wm. Dana Orcutt ., POETRY OR VERSE 
Students’ Dictionary of Synonyms & Antonyme........ 1.25 Art of Versification 1.75 
Noble & Noble Esenwein and Roberts 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar. .75 Rhymes and Meters 75 
Hathaway Horatio Winslow 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 Walker’s Rhyming Dicti y 2.50 
James C. Fernald _ J. Walker 
A Working Grammar of English Language................ 2.00 Points About Poetry 50 
James C. Fernald Donald G. French 
Synonyms and Antony 3.50 Craft of Poetry <a 3.00 
Roget Clement Wood 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 PLOT CONST«xUCTION 
Funk & Wagnalls Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
Correct Synonyms and Antony: 2.50 Georges Polti 
J. T. Baker Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 1.50 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 Georges Polti 
Write It Right 1.00 Elements of Plot Construction 50 
Ambrose Bierce Richard K. Avaree 
SCELLANEOUS 
a PLAYWRITING Underworld Prison Siang 1.00 
Ptapastiing | gph aomy 3.50 Freese 
rthur E. Krows P 
Modern Photoplay Writing m “Rt tae” ~ 
Dimick Training for Authorship 6.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING Kleiser 
Narrative Tech 2.50 One Term Course in English Literature.....::....:..0.++ 1.30 
Thomas H. Uzzell Heydrick 
Best Short Stories of 1933 2.50 The Writer's Book 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell James Knapp Reeve 
How to Write Short Stories 1.00 Technique of the Mystery Story ve 2.50 
L. Josephine Bridgart Carolyn Wells 
Plot of the Short Story 1.25 Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Henry Albert Phillips Laurence -¢ Orsa 
Plotting the Short Story 50 The of Writing 2.00 
un Fred Ziv 
Weiting the Short Story 2.00 Making Laughs Pay. 2.00 
Berg Esenwein C. Warden LaRoe 
The aa Two Ways to Write a Short Story............ 5.00 Magazine Article Writing 4.00 
John Gallishaw E. Brennecke 
Studying the Short Story a 1.75 Oxford Companion to English Literature................+ 4.50 
J. Berg Esenwein H. P, Harvey 
The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 Landing the Editors’ Checks 3.00 
H. Bedford Jones By Laurence D’Orsay 
Development of the American Short Story . 2.50 The Profit in Writing 3.00 
F. Pattee Laurence D’Orsay 
Twelve ‘Gor dint Elements of Short Story Writing. 1.00 How To Write A Good Tune 1.25 
Agnes Reeve Frank Patterson 
Trial & Error 3.00 The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
Jack Woodford Al Dubin 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 Profitable Photography For Trade Journals......... =a 50 
Laurence D’Orsay H. Rossiter Snyder 
Writing for Profit 3.00 How Publishers Win 3.00 
D. Wilhelm Hungerford 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them............... 2.00 Publicity 2.80 
Esenwein & Stockard Wilder & Buell 
Writing the Short Short Story : 1.00 Where and How to Sell Photograph 50 
Alderman H. Rossiter Snyder 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing ; 2.50 Country Journalism ..... 7 3.75 
Arthur S. Hoffman T. Nelson 
The vas ot Hagen 3.00 350 0 Week, ait Car & Camera 1.50 
rthur S. Hoffman e Photo Market Guide, Loose Lea m 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing. ; 2.00 Chats on Feature Writing. > Ss Px 
¢ S. Hoffman | Harrington 
How to Write Serial Fiction 2.50 Thesaurus of Slang 2.00 
Michael Joseph : Howard Rose 
Emotional Values in Fiction Writing................0-0-« == 50 Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 
a James Knapp Reeve Robinson 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 
for which I enclose $ 
Name 
Address 
City State 
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WRITERS!! 


We serve you authors and aspiring authors whose tool 
of trade is the written Whites We know your needs for we 
—" are writers at héa 

0 OU NEED YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TYPED? 
Our manuscript service is expert, accurate, satisfactory, 
speedy. Fee, 40c a 1,000 words; poetry, 1%c a line. Minor 
corrections, carbon copy, extra outer-page, and postage, 
free. Staff of three employed. Avoid costly delay by using 
our service. 

e DO YOU STILL SEARCH FOR THAT PERFECT 
MANUSCRIPT CARRIER? We have it—novel in design, 
light, durable, practical. Adjustable to hold securely the 
thinnest to the thickest manuscript. Its smartness will 
strike the editor’s eye. Write for detailed information 
on this. 

e@ DO YOU NEED STATIONERY SUPPLIES? We carry 
a full line—from clips to reams of bond paper—of the 
highest quality merchandise at low prices that invite com- 
parison. Multigraph printing service also. Write for 
comprehensive booklet. 

2. HAVE YOU OFTEN WONDERED WHETHER THE 

OKS YOU USE ARE THE BEST ON THE SUBJECT 
OBTAINABL E? You need guess no more for your prob- 
lem is solved. The gem of a collection—one of the most 
complete and authoritative in the country covering the 
field of the writei’s art. Each book is an outstanding work. 
Our helpful catalog to you for the asking. Write today. 
No obligation. 


AUTHORS’ LETTER SERVICE COMPANY 
207 Congress Street Portiand, Maine 








STORIES MARKETED FOR 10% 


BOTH SHORT-STORIES AND NOVELS ... Inter- 
national Service including : Marketing, thorough criti- 
cism on every story, revision without charge, if 
merited. Directed by author of over 125 stories, na- 
tionally known critic and agent. High recommenda- 
tions. Send 3c stamp for full information. 


CHARLES P. GORDON, Box 148, Dante, Virginia 








SCRIPTS WANTED! 


I still have more calls for radio scripts than my 
files can supply. For a closed market: 
e@FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION serial, with action and 
suspense; % or % hr. episodes; 13 or 26. 
e@SEA STORIES, well gy a - one-shots with ac- 
2 


se and atmosphere. 
0 good MYST RY. st RIES, ‘ONE ‘SHOTS and human 


interest LOVE STORIES. 
JACK HANLEY 

Writer of over 200 broadcast programs, contacts live radio 
markets daily (see Radio Letter this issue). Advance market 
information furnished clients. 

j PULP WRITERS! . . . Here’s an added market for both pub- 
lished and rejected stories! 

Handling fee $1 per script, or send stamp for 
free script page and details. 


= SCRIPT SERVICE 
604 R. K..O. Radio City, N. Y. 














y* RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 
~~ UJ, S. A.—ENGLAND 


Established 1926 


We sell thousands of dollars worth of Short 
Stories, Novelettes, Novels, Serials, and Arti- 
cles, each year. Our London office has devel- 
oped large foreign market, both for originals 
and clipped published material. Preliminary 
fees lowest in field. Our O*W*L plan cuts 
cost to less than submitting direct. Particu- 
lars for stamp. Address 

CHAS. ROY COX, INC. , 
995-D East Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 











Poets ... Learn To Sell Your Poems 


For introductory purposes to the readers of Writer’s Digest, 
the guidance course, ‘‘Art of Paymarketing,’’ written by an 
experienced editor and critic, is available to qualified poets, 
for a limited time only at $10. Those wishing to enroll 
please send two short poems, and stamped, addressed en- 
velope, for particulars. General criticism, 3 cents a _ line. 


Edith Mirick, 3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 


j Former editor of Star-Dust, the poetry journal. 
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sortments and undoubtedly will be buying around 
November or December: The Mayflower Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1 University Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. William Gould . . . United Artists & En- 
gravers Guild, 8 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois ... The Sunshine Art Studios, 206 Broad- 
way, New York, » 

Silver Swan Studios, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York City, advise they will be in the market for 
Christmas verses some time in March, 1935. 

R. R. Heywood, Inc., 263 Ninth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., at last information was buying 
Valentine material. Miss L, Wright is the editor 
and the rate 50c per line. 

P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, Illinois, comes 
ee into * market around October 1, and Mr. 

H. Hill, Editor, will be interested in reviewing 
Baal material. 50c per line is the rate, and 
the Editor is one of the finest. 


Radio Letter 


By Jack HANLEY 





This month we offer some first hand informa- 
tion from Mr, Burke Boyce, continuity director 
for the National Broadcasting Company. 

“National Broadcasting is definitely not a ‘closed 
corporation’ so far as outside submissions are con- 
cerned,” says Mr. Boyce. “For awhile, the rather 
poor quality of submitted scripts resulted in very 
few acceptances and naturally discouraged the 
practice of buying unsolicited manuscripts. How- 
ever, we most certainly are interested in seeing 
new work all the time and ask only that the scripts 
submitted be good.” 

My italics. I wish it were possible to print those 
lines in shrieking red. So far, on this subject, 
continuity editors have been 100 per cent unanimous 
in that market. 

It isn’t merely the natural desire of an editor to 
see good scripts. 

“Many writers, whose writing experience is not 
extensive and who may never before have written 
for radio, dash off a script and immediately send 
it off to N.B.C. (or other ‘big-time’ stations). 
The chances of such work winning an acceptance 
from WEAF are very small. Beginning writers 
should realize that their purpose would better be 
served by writing for smaller local stations until 
they have gained the facility and polish that 
comes with experience.” 

Your correspondent says amen to that, having 
heard it from so many other editors. 

Mr. Boyce is particularly interested in half-hour 
one-shot playlets—complete in one episode. While 
N.B.C. is in the market for other types—serials, 
etc.—the half-hour one-shot presents the best sales 
possibility because it can be slipped into various 
spots on the program, 

In the one-shots, Mr. Boyce is particularly well- 
disposed toward light fantasy and romance; scripts 
with a real story, well told in bright dialogue. 
He suggests, also, that stories based, indirectly, 
upon topical news items usually meet with an in- 
terested reading, all else being equal. That does 
not mean a dramatization of a news event. Rather 
a fictional drama built around a current happening 
—and it may be fantastic, humorous, romantic or 
dramatic. 

Speaking of comedy, N.B.C. does not want 
“gag” comedy. Here, again, we find practically 
all of this material prepared by the comedian or 
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his own writers. But they do like well-written 
comedy-drama or light situation comedy scripts. 

Mysteries, also, are not wanted, especially the 
horror story. Any crime stuff—gangsters, detec- 
tives, etc.—will stand little chance. N.B.C. already 
has the popular ENO CRIME CLUES series and 
the possible return of the WARDEN LAWES 
stories which covers that angle. And thumbs are 
down, too, on “Main Street” type of stuff—New 
England rural dialects, as well as Amos ’n Andy 
imitations. 

In serials; Mr, Boyce would like to see good 
scripts about fields of activity that have not been 
already covered. Stories of the more unusual 
places or vocations. Stay away from the familiar 
two (or three) girls in an apartment script. Or 
a Jewish family script. Or a two girls in show- 
business script. 

On “show ideas” Mr. Boyce is not enthusiastic. 
He feels that too few usable ones come in and 
there is the possibility of each terribly trite idea 
being the basis of a plagiarism suit. So if you 
have a show idea that really seems good, write 
it up in full continuity form before submitting it, 
since fully as much depends upon the handling as 
the idea itself. Various editors differ on this and 
there’s much to be said on both sides. But N.B.C. 
does not want synopses. 


Mr. Boyce suggests that writers tune in on the 
RADIO PLAYBILL show, heard over WEAF 
(and affiliated stations) Saturdays at 3:00 p. m. 
A wide variety of scripts is presented in this pro- 
gram and it will give a good indication of the 
different types N.B.C. uses. 

So, if your scripts are good stories, well drama- 
tized and you think they can make the grade at 
N.B.C. send them to Mr. Burke Boyce, Continuity 
Department, National Broadcasting Co., Radio 
City, N. Y., and they will receive a conscientious 
reading. 

Station WBT, Charlotte, N. C., will be glad to 
see all types of radio scripts. Address Continuity 
Director. 

Mr. Leonard F. Winston has established his 
own agency as a general radio representative and 
will offer complete radio advertising and program 
service. I suggest a query here before sending 
scripts or show ideas. Address: 11 West 42nd 
St. BY. &. 

Associated Producers, 1916 RKO Bldg., Radio 
City, N. Y. C., will be glad to consider good scripts 
or show ideas for possible commercial programs. 
Address Miss Rosalind Kress. 

“Radio programs submitted to Titan Produc- 
tion Company, Inc., 1040 Geary Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., must now be submitted by experienced 
continuity writers—only. Continuities should be 
sent to all available markets and a notice mailed 
when they have been sold or withdrawn from 
circulation. Titan does not exact a fee from 
writers. Return stamps must accompany scripts 
submitted. Our business is producing superior 
radio programs and manufacturing electrical tran- 
scriptions for sponsors and radio stations. One 
and five minute programs that will entertain and 
adroitly produce sales for any type of sponsor are 
now in demand. These programs must be drama- 
tized covering any natural episode in life and lead 
up to the sales point in an interesting manner. 
Start programs with a sound effect appropriate to 
the situation. Lucille Burton, Editorial Depart- 
ment.” 
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Beginners 


Only 
SX. 


O N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained, 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 

GC RADUATES of the  Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loancd to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly. send details of the Beginner’s Course in 


Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 

DEBGAD  cicsnsercovsccessgusseessetnecsnsucetsccscnepebenbenincsnetupendeoseessnessaed 

DGBPOIR  ccicresctecesaicecocsnisnivassotecseenesontcsnnnentteneneinntianemmndnad 

CCUG ss ovessncvcctasierevansbntsececesseamanancineveces StMCC]..ccccocccevccssvesces 
| nvinGieieienenintnsieteneemennaet queneeususcusecosesd 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry. | 


theses by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 
Mimeographing. 


Sir: 

As a result of the notice which appeared in 
your September issue we have been receiving manu- 
scripts submitted for our magazine “Famous 
Funnies.” The type of story submitted by most 
writers is meant for a younger class of readers 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER than our magazine caters to. We want stories of 





ie seein teat Wellesley, Mass. about 1,500 words for boys from the ages of 
twelve to sixteen. Action stories are the type we 
prefer. H. I. WiLDENBERG, 





50 Church St., New York, N. Y. ' ‘ 

The Players Club of Saint John is in the market 
for three-act plays of merit. We are also interested 
in producing a few one-act scripts of exceptional 
quality. We will pay a reasonable royalty for any 
play picked for production and also offer a yearly 
prize for the best three-act play submitted. Our 
policy is to alternate new plays with well known 


YOUR LAST CHANCE to buy writer's sup- 


plies at a big discount 
Our Special Clean-Up Sale Ends This Month Sir 
These prices good only for October. 
Best grade, ‘‘Heavy Duty’’ Typewriter Ribbons, 57c; three 
for $1.50. 
20 Ib. Karolton, Glazed Kraft Envelopes, 9x12, 50 for 65c, 
100 for $1.25, 200 for $2.40. 
28 Ib. Karoltons, 9x12 and 9%x12% "* 25, either size, 50c; 
25 of each size, 95c; 50 each size, $1.7 
24 lb. Karoltons, size No. 10 and No. i, 50 of either size, 
45c; 50 of each size, 85c. 
Manuscript Paper and Second Sheets (Special) 
Size 8xll, good quality bond, white, 16 lb. and 20 lb. 
weight (no less than reams will be sold, and paper will not 








be shipped alone. Your order must consist of envelopes or vehicles. We assure the playwright generous co- 
other supplies in order to benefit by these low prices). nem < 

20-Ib. 16-Ib. operation and first class production. Please enclose 
Ream, 500 sheets, DOX€d........ccsccecesesesssssssseeee $1.05 9 43 $2 ~s - a) : 
ae income. Genel 200 ‘70 coin or stamps for return postage with all mss. 


Address— Mr. W. E. D. Ross, Director, 
55 Peter St., Saint John, N. B., Canada. 


Second Sheets—Good quality, canary, 8x11, 13 lb. weight 
Reams, 500 sheets - 038 
1000 sheets 95 
We pay the postage anywhere east of the Rocky Mts. West 
of the Rocky Mts. add 15% to above prices. Sir: 
A. D. FREESE & SON, “‘Aiways Reliable,’’ Upland, Indiana IR 

















Will your readers contributing material for the Bu 
New Author’s Corner in Super Detective Stories 
Open a Press Agency! address their manuscripts properly, as follows: Te 
Frank Gruber, Editor, New Author’s Corner, : 
—in your home town, or anywhere else. Join our Super Detective Stories, 125 E. 46th St., N. Y. C g1N 
national press syndicate. Experience not Ther gh a. ae Paes 2 tio er Mey 
necessary. We furnish plans, information, spe- rere has been confusion owing to the tre- pa 


mendous number of these manuscripts which come 
in addressed to the Editor of Super Detective 


cial training if desired, show you how to get 
cash accounts; also solicit cash accounts to pro- 
vide employment for our members. Many are 











earning $50.00 per week up doing publicity work, Stories. In this way they become confused with 
which pays better than most any other form of the regular editorial material that comes in and on 
nanan bay od pooner g ee sone do not get the special consideration which the New 
ry. a § Ra a) 2 swTwee 
student members to establish Publicity Bureaus, Author s Corner department gives such manu- gO 
get publicity jobs, or raises in pay where possi- scripts. . , 
oe eens Sees § for valuable booklet “Tips Full details regarding the material wanted for pr 
on Publicity Writing.” the New Author’s Corner is published in each t 
NATIONAL ye scirnge h INSTITUTE issue of Super Detective Stories. y 
: Frank Armer, Editor th 
1541 North Western Ave. Hollywood, Calif. . ° 
¥ , Super Magazines, Inc. | 
mi 
ot 


OUR CLIENTS SELL! 


Because we are an editorially-recognized agency 
our advance “tips” are fruitful! This, combined 
with our alert marketing methods and construc- 
tive assistance helps our clients, both old and 
new, to SELL THEIR STORIES! 


WHAT WE’VE DONE FOR OTHERS 
WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Try us! We are helping hundreds of professional 
and new authors open the editor’s door! We 
help you get personal consideration for your 
manuscripts. Don’t hit and miss—BE SURE! 
SEND US your short stories, serials, novels, 
books—we sell them or tell you why. 

OUR RATE—Placement and complete criticism—60c per 
thousand words. Minimum fee—$2.00. Fee refunded on 


sale. Commission on sales— 10%. Lower rates for 
novels, books. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 W. 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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OR 25 years writers have 

C been using Coronas. Octa- 

vus Roy Cohen, Clarence 
Buddington Kelland, Albert Payson 
Terhune, and countless other authors 


give Corona credit for having had a 
part in their success. 


It doesn’t take long to learn to write 
on a Corona; many are able to do 
good typing after a day or two of 
practice. If you have never owned a 
typewriter, start now. You will get a 
thrill out of a Corona and your typed 
manuscripts will stand a better chance 
of being accepted. 


CORONA FOUR shown in the 
illustration is an improved and rede- 
signed Four. Standard keyboard. 
Writes both capitals and small letters. 
Back spacer. Margin release key. Au- 
tomatic ribbon reverse. Two-color rib- 
bon.. Convenient line space lever. 
Paper fingers, Paper guide. Extension 
paper arms. 100 per cent visibility of 
writing. Price of $45.00 includes 
carrying case which can be used as an 
overnight bag. Easy terms if desired. 
Liberal allowance on old typewriters, 
any make. 


Try This 
NEW 


CORONA FOUR 


In addition to Corona Four the 
Corona line includes: 


CORONA SILENT, the finest port- 
able ever made. Operates silently. 
Price, $64.50. 


CORONA STERLING, formerly the 
Smith-Corona. Price, $60.00. 


CORONA JUNIOR, a splendid buy 
at $33.50. 


CORONA THREE, weighs only 6 lbs. 
4 ozs. Over 600,000 of them were 
sold at $50.00. Writes both capitals 
and small letters. Price, $24.50. 


Mail the coupon below and receive 
without charge copy of Writer’s Guide. 
It tells how to construct a plot, how to 
prepare manuscripts, and many other 
valuable hints to writers. 


SSS RSS RSS Re RSS RRS RSE SE RRS SSE SESE SEES EE EERE EEE EEN, 


L.C.SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Dept. 16-J. 
Without obligation please send item checked: 

oO Corona Folder 


‘ 

‘ 

’ 

‘ 

’ 

‘ 

’ 

’ 

’ 

‘ 

: Tettarc? 
' [) Writers’ Guide 
‘ [] Quote allowance on my typewriteF...............0-++ 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

’ 

7 

’ 

7 

’ 

’ 

’ 

‘ 

’ 

’ 


Serial number .............. 





NAME ..... 
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NEW MARKETS &f6nies 


Not Generally Known to Writers 
_ Stories rejected by the better paying maga- 
zines due to being overstocked are what we 
need. Commission of 10% payable after sale. 
Honest, efficient criticism free. 
Reading fee of $1 must accompany each script. 
Fee waived when we sell a few of your stories. 
Let us sell your stories. You will soon waste 
a dollar in misguided postage. 
Chamber of Commerce reference. 
* 1400 satisfied clients. 
Years of continuous advertising in Writ- 
er’s Digest. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


Sales Department Cape Girardeau, Missouri 








MARKETS WIDE OPEN 


EDITORS WANT MSS. We sell articles to trade journals, 
technical preferred. Fiction, any length, especially short shorts 
skillfully written. DPublishers want book lengths. We are un- 
able to supply the demand. Reading fee a dollar bill for any 
length manuscript, except book lengths, plus postage. Com- 


mission usual rates. 
F. L. SOPER 


6221 S. Mayfield Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly and accurately. Best grade bond 
paper. Extra first and last sheets. Carbon copy. 
Minor corrections if desired. 40c per 1000 words. 
Poetry, 1%c per line. Rates on 20,000 words or 
more. Mailed flat. 


MARY E. HILL 


408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois 











HOW YOU CAN 


get into 


BROADCASTING 


ROADCASTING offers remarkable 
opportunities to talented men and 
women—if they are trained in Broad- 
casting technique. It isn’t necessary 
to be a “star” to make good money 
in Broadcasting. There are hundreds 
of people in Broadcasting work who 
are practically unknown — yet they 
easily make $3000 to $5000 a year 
while, of course, the “stars” often 
make $15,000 to $50,000 a year. 
An amazing new method of practi- 
FLOYD GiBBoNsS C2! training, developed by Floyd Gib- 
Famous Radio bons, one of America’s outstanding 
Broadcaster broadcasters, fits talented people for 
big pay Broadcasting jobs. If you 
have a good speaking voice, can sing, act, write, direct 
or sell, the Floyd Gibbons School will train you—right 
at home in your spare time—for the job you want. 
Get your share of the millions advertisers spend in 
Broadcasting every year. Our free book, ‘“‘“How to Find 
Your Place in Broadcasting” tells you the whole fas- 
cinating story of the Floyd Gibbons Course—how to 
prepare for a good position in Broadcasting—and how 
to turn your hidden talents into money. Here is your 
chance to fill an important role in one of the most 
glamorous — industries in the world. Mail coupon now. 


— —ES SS ae ee 
Floyd Gi Gibbons “School ¢ of Broadcasting, 9, 
2000 {4th St. N. W., Dept. 4K97, Washington, D. C. 

Without obligation send me your free booklet “‘How to Find Your 
Sue in Broadcasting’ and full particulars of your home study 
Sourse. 
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The Writer's Market 











Book Publishers 


Coward-McCann, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Albert H. Gross, Editor; Rose Dobbs, 
Juvenile Editor. “We are interested ‘in unusual 
mystery stories; original treatment of United 
States History; good fiction and biography; juve- 
niles for older boys and girls. We do not want 
poetry. We report within three weeks and pay on 
a royalty basis, according to the merit of the 
manuscript.” 

Gotham House, Inc., 158 West 11th Street, New 
York City. Coley B. Taylor, Editor, “We are in- 
terested in non-fiction of a high standard, and of 
permanent value. It must be of importance. We 
are friendly to the writing of new artists of merit, 
but we are not interested in the work of amateurs. 
We report promptly and pay on a royalty basis, 
according to contract. 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. R. Smith, Editor. 
“We are interested in modern fiction, realistic and 
romantic, mystery stories, juveniles, westerns, biog- 
raphies, history, hygienics, psychology and physi- 
ology. We do not want poetry. We report within 
three weeks and pay according to contract.” 

Macrae Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Edward Shenton, Editor. “We 
are general publishers interested in romance, mys- 
tery and western fiction, 60,000 to 80,000 words in 
length. We do not want poetry, We report on 
scripts within two weeks and pay on a royalty 
basis.” 

The John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. William Dodge Lewis, 
Editor. ‘“We are interested in books on current 
economic, history and biography, social and re- 
ligious problems. Original and unique books of 
any type, preferably 60,000 to 100,000 words in 
length. Juveniles, particularly those giving pictures 
of actual or historic life conditions, 50,000 to 
75,000 words in length. Distinction in writing is 
an essential. We are not interested in the badly- 
written manuscripts of beginners, Photographs 
which are strictly adapted to manuscripts are wel- 
come. We report as soon as possible and pay on 
a royalty basis.” 





Quality 


The American Review, 218 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Seward Collins, Editor. “We 
do not use fiction. We are interested only in criti- 
cism, book review, discussions on economic prob- 
lems, serious, conservative, reactionary and ‘fascist’ 
material. It is advisable to query the editor first. 
We pay lc a word, on publication.” 

The American Spectator, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Published monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a 
year, “Our Editorial Board consists of George 
Jean Nathan, Ernest Boyd, James Branch Cabell, 
Sherwood Anderson, Eugene O’Neill. We are in- 
terested in articles and some few short stories of 
not more than 1,500 words in length. Articles 
should be of a controversial nature, on any subject 
interesting to an intellectual market. We pay Ic 
a word on publication. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope must accompany every manuscript.” 









al 





Hinterland, 624 Third Avenue, S. E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Dale D. Kramer, Editor, “We 
want the very best prose and verse obtainable, but 
only where author is critically aware of his sur- 
roundings. Complacent or ‘arty’ writing has no 
place here. Life and environment in the hinter- 
land, understandingly described is enough. We 
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Hollywood Studios 
Need Stories 


: also want verse and block cuts, and two or three 
i articles per issue. We do not pay.’ 
The Lance, 2512 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio. OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 





Ralph Kircher and Jean Whitaker, Editors. “We 
use short things from writers with something to 
say, Our magazine is devoted to new writers in 
modern literature. We do not pay.” 

The Modern Thinker, 310 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We use 
three to four thousand words, critical essays on 
philosophy, contemporary thought, politics, art, lit- 
erature, the sciences. No academic abstractions or 
Ph.D. theses desired. We report within thirty days, 
and pay %c a word on publication.” 

New Hope Magazine, New Hope, Pennsylvania. 
Peter Keenan, Editor. Price: 20c a copy; $2 a 
year. “We use red blooded, controversial articles, 
1,500 words in length, pertaining to painting, il- 
lustrating, sculpture, music, theatre, ballet and 
particularly literature. Articles must have a ‘kick’. 
We use photographs, but cuts are preferred. Occa- 
sionally we accept a good example of free verse. 
We report immediately, but do not pay for 
material.” 

Utopia, 1228 Park Row Bldg., New York City. 
Maxwell Kahn, Editor. “We use social and econ- 
omic opinion, practical or theoretical. We do not 
advocate or: oppose any economic doctrine, but 
articles may not cast a reflection upon any race, 
religion, creed or color. Articles should be about 
500 words in length. We do not pay.” 

The Windsor Quarterly, Commonwealth College, 
Mena, Arkansas. Frederick B. Maxham and Irene 
Merrill, Editors. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We publish short stories and poetry 
of high literary merit, book reviews, and occasional 
departments, such as ‘Cinema Comment.’ We do 
not pay.” 





General Magazines 


American Detective, 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Hugh Layne, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are interested in 
current fact detective cases of 3,000 to 7,000 words. 
No serials desired. Official by-lines are a help. 
First person stories have the best chance of ac- 





WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE SELLING A CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE 
OF STORIES TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 

] producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are known or unknown—THE 
STORY IS THE THING! 

In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in Hollywood, there are more 
than a score of active Independent Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with: this great market and aoe: f submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc- 
tion needs. 


This may be YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located in 
Hollywood, the world center of TALKING PIC- 
TURE PRODUCTION, where more than 70% of 
the entire world’s supply of motion pictures are 
produced, we are in a position to know of the 
immediate story requirements. 


We invite the submission of manuscripts in any 
form for FREE READING and REPORT. Our 
U. S. COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces- 
sary prima-facia eviderce of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studios. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 
will be promptly returned to you. 


ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can a find such a 
thoroughly practical and efficient service. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing - de- 
tail the opportunities as they exist TODAY. No 
cost or obligation, of course. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








School Magazines 


with all special and short-time offers. 
Free catalog to schools and teachers. 
Send 6e for first-class postage. Agents 
wanted everywhere to sell all maga- 

es. Liberal commissions! Ask for 
information. 


Betsic SuB Ay LArAvETTE IND 


ceptance. All material must be current and must 
have well defined detective angle. Each story 
7 must have photographic illustrations. We do not 
{ want poetry. We report promptly, and pay l4%ca 
word on publication; $3 each for photos.” 

_Judge, 18 East 48th Street, New York City. Jack 
Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We are in the market for humor- 
ous drawings of all kinds and in any medium, but 
preferably pen and ink, Drawings should always 
be mailed flat and return postage enclosed. We 
pay from $10 to $75, according to the size of re- 
production. We also want satire, photographs, 
jokes, epigrams, short verse and humorous articles 
or stories, not over 300 words. The shorter the 
better. Prices range from $3 to $5 apiece for 
short jokes and paragraphs; 5c to 7c a word for 
longer material. We also pay $5 to $15 for each 
accepted idea for a cartoon.” 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted—All Subjects 
Write for free booklet. 

MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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ut CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are BUYING 
134,000 photos every week! Make good money— 

spare time, full time—taking human-interest pic- 
tures that sell. Earn while you learn how to take 
salable pictures! We teach you how by mail. Fascinat- 
ing, easy! Our unlimited Marketing Service helps you 

cash in quickly. Write now, no obligations, for FREE 
BOOK. No salesman will call. UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS, Inc., (Dept. 610), 10 W. 33d St., N. Y. City. 








CHRISTIE 


HOTEL 


CLOSE TO EVERYTHING 


Special Weekly $@ wit 
Rates Bath 



























as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


if you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
mone: ey —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 

ition—read * ‘Success in Adver- 





tising,’’ now sent free. & 
This new booklet points the road RS * & 

t1undreds of men and women have OLS 

followed to aay increase their ° b) 


earning powe: 
It also explsine how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. To ‘eae this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spen 
Send your name and address sm this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
BAGE- ‘DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3057 Chicago, Ul. 
Send FREE booklet ‘‘Success in Advertising” , and full information, 
Name 
Address. 
City State. 
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Modern Mechanix and Inventions, 529 South 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. William 
J. Kostka, Editor. “We are in the market for 
personality stories about outstanding men in the 
industrial and scientific fields, Also stories on 
hazardous occupations. For such articles we prefer 
interview with some one actively engaged in haz- 
ardous work. Also we want articles describing the 
manufacture of common necessities such as 
matches, toothpicks and pins. 
seeking extra money through their writing ability 
will find that Modern Mechanix and Inventions 
offers a good opportunity for articles built around 
news events. A good selection of photographs and 
sometimes diagrams are needed. We are always 
looking for new writers.’ 

Our Army, 160 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
George A. Harter, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3 a year, “We are in the market for short 
short stories, 1,000 words or less; articles of 
opinion, 3,000 words or less; humor 1,000 words. 
All material must have a United States Army 
background, war or peacetime. Photographs are 
accepted only as illustrations for articles. We 
report promptly and pay up to 4c a word on pub- 
lication.” 

Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th Street, New 
York City. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We are in the 
market for short stories, 2,000 to 7,000 words; 
serials from 20,000 to 80,000 words, of definite in- 
terest to women. Special articles, 1,000 to 7,000 
words, about people, places and things, We use 
about 60 poems a year. We report within one 
week and pay excellent rates on acceptance.” 

Town Tidings, 319 Main Street, Buffalo, New 
York. Beverley C. Webster, Editor. ‘We need 
short satirical skits on up-to- ‘date topical subjects, 
1,000 words in length. Also humorous anecdotes 
of 5,000 words or less. Short stories must lean 
toward the more humorous and farcial type and 
are 1,000 to 1,500 words. Poetry is of the lighter, 
sophisticated type. We report within two weeks 
and pay sixty days after publication at the rate 
of lc a word for prose; 15c a line for poetry. The 
circulation is confined to Buffalo and vicinity. 

The Leatherneck, Eighth and Eye Streets, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Frank H. Rentfrow, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use fiction material of interest to United 
States Marines; should have a very strong Marine 
slant. Practically all other material is staff writ- 
ten. Uses photographs in conjunction with manu- 
scripts, Uses also a masculine type of verse, but 
does not pay for it. Reports on manuscripts within 
two weeks and pays on acceptance, at a very low 


World Affairs Interpreter, 523 H. W. Hellman 
Bldg., Los Angeles, California. A new quarterly 
magazine carrying the theme of world Peace. Con- 
tributions are accepted only from recognized writ- 
ers who are authorities on International subjects. 

The Chicagoan, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. W. R. Weaver, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy. $2 a year. “We are interested 
in mature articles on the civilized interested with 
metropolitan—preferably Chicago—setting, flavor, 
tone. Length limit 1,200 to 2,500 words. Do not 
use poetry. Occasionally buys photographs. We 
report on manuscripts within sixty days and pays 
15th of month after publication.” 

Economic Forum, 51 Pine Street, New York 
City. Frank A. Vanderlip and Joseph Mead, Edi- 
tors, Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2 a year. 


Newspaper men, 
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“We use articles on economics, politics, sociology, 
2,000 to 4,000 words in length. Book reviews, 1,000 
to 1,500 words of books related to the above men- 
tioned fields, Also like photographs of current eco- 
nomic interest. No poetry. We report as soon as 
possible, but rates are indefinite.” 





Sport and Outdoor 

American Trapper, Plymouth, California. N. E. 
Shart, Editor. Published six times a year; 25c a 
copy; $1 a year. Devoted entirely to trapping. 
“We are interested in instructive articles on trap- 
ping, 600 to 2,000 words in length. We are not 
interested in hunting or fishing material. We can 
use good, clear photographs of trapping subjects 
only. We occasionally publish a poem on trapping. 
We report on manuscripts at once and pay 4c a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

The National Bowlers’ Journal and Recreation 
Age, 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Mort Luby, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3 a year. “We are interested in features and edi- 
torials on bowling, billiards, table tennis, etc. We 
also want pictures of champions, etc, We report 
immediately.” 

Doc Wizard’s Lucky Systems, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Ed Bodin, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use articles on 
sport and play, 1,000 to 2,000 words. All forms of 
gambling, numbers, lucky systems, rackets, games, 
exposes of crooked systems, superstitions, luck, 
black magic, etc., are emphasized. Horse racing 
articles are a specialty. Cartoons of luck and gamb- 
ling angle are used. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 





Movie Magazines 


Broadway and Hollywood Movies, 1450 Broad- 
way, New York City. W. W. Hubbard, Editor. 
“We use short feature interviews with talkie stars. 
This is the only type of material we accept from 
the free lance writers.” 

Hollywood Magazine, 529 South Seventh Street, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. “We use personality stuff, 
and 1,000 to 2,000 word stories with a news angle, 
but these must contain something more than mere 
facts. Style is the big consideration. Good writ- 
ing is essential. Also we use short items, gossip 
and anecdotes about screen people, Western writ- 
ers address their correspondence to Mr. J. Eugene 
Chrisman, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
California. Eastern writers address Mr. Carl 
Schroeder, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 
Our rates vary with the worth of the story, rang- 
ing from 3c to 5c a wofd, on acceptance.” 

Motion Picture, 1501 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Laurence Reid, Editor. “We use articles with 
unusual angles on the movies and on the lives of 
movie stars—especially articles accompanied by un- 
usual illustrations, Five to seven typewritten pages 
is the best length. 

The Northwestern Press, 2600 Portland Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. L. M. Brings, Editor. 
“We are interested in seeing full-length plays, 
farce or farce-comedy, suitable for high school 
production or general amateur use. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay according 
to arrangement with the author.” 

The Mayfair Producing Company, 40 Clinton 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. Effie J. Young, Play 
Editor. “We are interested in seeing one-act and 
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We Can HelpY ou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and 
authors agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer. H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SO.. you're off to 
NEW YORK? 


You'll find the old towa 
happier .. businessis better 
e+ people are gayer. 
You'll be looking for a 
hotel that’s comvenie 
comfortable, fri 
easy Of your pocket 
e to the Piccadilly, 
one of New York's sewest 
fe d with pleacy of 
‘taed air and sleeo- 
inducing beds. 


Dinner Beasiog to Ge 
Geo urant , 
SILVER LINING Cocktail 
Room .. serving the best at 
moderate prices. 











sss $259 "cx 
HOTEL 
PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th St., New York 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 





HONEST MONEY §*4S!\¥ MAE ice. ANYWHERE 


Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Mer- 
chandising, etc., only One Dollar each prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, Recovery Division, 1700 
W. Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Send for our publishing 
plan for authors. 


Thousands of Dollars 
*] From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts, 


~; FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknows 
writers who would become 
famous 


“tt Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. | have worked up no end of picts—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have been published. { am sending you 
} ood formulas or synopses of plots used In stories recently pub- 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENI&—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and fs still selling consistently. A cer- 
Se _ writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE 1s endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Stors Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
Dractical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,”” which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 
{s wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘“‘Send me Perfect Plotter.’’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 







Shert- ee “Writing | 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
spare time profitable. Turn 


your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff > literary experts, head- 
DE. BSENWEIN ed by Dr. Esenwein, 
famous critic and Pin Sg Editor of The Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our courses. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 72 Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, 2 monthly magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 







three-act plays and musical comedies for amateur 
and semi-professional actors, We prefer all women 
cast, but will consider mixed casts. We are also 
interested in lighter one-act plays, especially suited 
for young people in high school, or young people’s 
church societies. Standards are unusually high 
and emphasis is on quality rather than volume. 
Plays of one setting are preferred. One-act plays 
should run no less than 30 minutes. We pay on a 
royalty basis. All manuscripts should be accom- 
panied by return, stamped envelopes.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


The Challenge, 161 Eighth Avenue, North Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Wallace Greene, Editor. Illus- 
trated weekly for young people and adults. “We 
want short stories; 2,500 to 3,000 words; serials, 
8 to 12 chapters, 2,500 to 3,000 words each, deal- 
ing with adventure, achievement, heroism, charac- 
ter development, historical fiction. These should be 
written to catch and hold the interest of modern 
young people of college age, and adults. Char- 
acters Should be real and situations credible. We 
also want articles; historical, biographical, scien- 
tific, industrial, exploration, illustrated if possible, 
and from 1,500 to 2,500 words in length. Civic 
authorities, where possible, by volume and page. 
We also want short verse of good quality. No 
particular form preferred, A few photographs are 
used alone. We pay from 50c to $5 for these. We 
report on manuscripts between the 10th and 20th 
of the month and pay %c a word, 20th of month 
following month of acceptance.” 

The Catholic Boy, The Curtis Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. Rev. Francis E. Benz, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. For Cath- 
olic boys between 10 and 18 years of age. “We 
use short stofies of adventure, athletics, outdoor 
life, about 2,000 words in length. Articles on 
science, nature, religious topics and athletics, Se- 
rials not over 8,000 ‘words in length. We use pho- 
tographs but no poetry. We report on manuscripts 
immediately and pay on publication.” 

American Girl, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Anne Stoddard, Editor. Official 
Girl Scout Publication. “We use boarding school, 
mystery, sports stories about girls who have over- 
come obstacles; whole boy and girl interest. Six- 
part serials. Also articles on vocation, etiquette, 


sports, handicraft, good books, sewing, cooking, 
etc. Poems, Stories should run not over 3,700 
ue We pay on acceptance.” 


Vhat To Do, D. C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin Illinois. Helen Miller Stanley, Megr., Ed. 
Interdenominational Sunday School Weekly for 
boys and girls, 9 to 12 years. “We are in the 
market principally for stories with characters be- 
tween 12 and 13 years of age. Stories, 2,000 to 

2,500 words; serials 4 to 6 chapters, Child life 
with plot built out of the good times and occupa- 
tions of boys and girls. A message should grow 
out of some child life complication and final ad- 
justment between child characters rather than be- 
tween children and adults. Adults should be in- 
cluded only as minor characters. The stories must 
have real plot, quick action, suspense, mystery, sur- 
prising conclusion or denouement. American char- 
acters are preferred. Settings may be foreign. 
Seasonal material should be submitted six months 
in advance of publication. We pay good rates on 
acceptance.” 
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Writers Are Not Born — They Are Madel 


The editor of a national magazine last week wrote a would-be contributor: 


“Might | recommend Mr. Laurence D'Orsay as a critic and agent of unusual merit? 
Mr. D'Orsay succeeded in giving me the popular slant that made my own stuff salable."* 


HOW MUCH LONGER WILL YOU GROPE IN THE DARK, MISSING YOUR SHARE OF 
EDITORIAL CHECKS? 


| may be able to help you as | helped this editor in the days when, an unknown writer, he 
was trying to "break in.’ | may be able to help you as | have helped innumerable other writers, 
now established and famous, who came to me after unsuccessfully working with others. These are 


but a very few of them: 


Capt. S. P. Meek, who worked with me in the 
Criticism and Sales Service and in the Profes- 
sional Collaboration Service, and who has to his 
credit over a million words in short-stories, nov- 
elettes, and serials, besides being the author of 
four “best sellers,” published by Century, Mor- 
row, etc.* 


Pearl Stone Sullivan, who worked with me in 
the Professional Collaboration Service and is now 
one of the foremost popular magazine con- 
tributors.* 


Joseph McCord, who broke into McCall’s with 
a serial, dealt with in my Criticism and Sales 
Service, and, on the strength of the prestige 
gained by this sale, now has several successful 
novels on the market.* 


Jack Straley, who worked with me in the Criti- 
cism and Sales Service, and whose work appears 
in numerous magazines.* 


Frances E. Stierhem, who worked with me in 
the Professional Collaboration Service, and is 
hailed by the editors as one of the “finds” of 
the year.* 

C. V. Tench, the well-known Canadian author 
of over 200 stories, who worked with me in the 
Criticism and Sales Service.* 

Alene Ballard, who worked with me in the 
Criticism and Sales Service and in the Profes- 
sional Collaboration Service, who broke into Lib- 
erty with a story dealt with by me, and whose 
stories now appear regularly.* 

Leslie T. White, who worked with me in the 
Professional Collaboration Service, and who is 
now one of the outstanding fiction writers.* 

George Sayre, who worked with me in the Criti- 
cism and Sales Service (now staff writer at 
Columbia Pictures ).* 

*Address on request. 


There are many more such cases in my files, and reports of other clients “‘breaking in’’ come in 
daily. What I did for those other clients, I can do for you. These writers realized that they had to 
nave the best help to be found in order to become successful. If you are to be successful as a 


writer, YOU, TOO, WILL NEED THAT HELP! 


My Service includes: 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


A detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere 
from 1,500 to 6,000 words if a manuscript is un- 
available and cannot be made available by revision 
—the kind of criticism which has enabled so many 
clients of mine to “‘break in” after previous years 
of failure. If a manuscript is available, or can be 
made so by revision, the Service includes ALL 
NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, TYP- 
ING, SUBMISSIONS TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, 
I back my judgment of a story with my time and 
money, instead of asking the author to do so. 
Terms: 

$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words 
(including “‘short short-stories”); for longer sto- 
ries the fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and 
sixty cents a thousand words (or fraction) there- 
after. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, 
$25.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, $30.00; over 
100,000 words, $35.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other 
charge of any kind. 

The Commission on Sales is 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Course,” but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of 
clients, during which the client and I write a 
story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This consti- 
tutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is 
the reason why I am able to advertise, MONTH 
AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED 
BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are surprisingly 
low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved count- 
less ambitious men and women money and dis- 
appointment. If you want to sell the manuscripts 
you have written, or if you wish to write salable 
stories, write for your copy TODAY. Thirty-two 
pages—and it’s free on request. 


You can get cheaper “service’—and if you 
have had any of it, you will know what it is 
worth. You can also PAY more—but you cannot 
GET more. 


LAURENCE R. D'ORSAY 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 

These standard texts on writing used by writ- 
ers and universities everywhere: 

“The Profit in Writing,” $3.00; “Writing Novels 
to Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” 
$3.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. Copies auto- 
graphed when ordered direct from me. 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
(Interviews by Appointment) 


Recommended by editors. Own Sales Represen- 
tatives in New York for personal submission to 
editors of manuscripts accepted for sale. 














ANNOUNCING AMAZING 


TYPEWRITER BARGAI 


: f Rep. im 
BRAND NEW MODEL N “mngton Say 
Mode « table 


REMINGTON ag 
PORTABLE 


IO A DAY = oS) 10 DAY 
$1 BRINGS IT TO YOUR HOME a FREE TRIAL 
es, OFFER 


Buying a typewriter isn’t like represents unequalled economy 
buying a suit of clothes. Many in first cost... unequalled econ- 
Remington portables, seeing 10 omy in service. 


years of hard service are still in Formerly sold for $60... now 

active use. When you buy...buy only $45 cash .. . this portable 

a machine with every standard is today the best v: as ever 

feature. The Remington No. 5 offered in typewriter history... 

© Positively the greatest portable typewriter bargain ever offered! This machine der ngayon IE iepheema peor ayer epee hal. 

r portable ever bu includes a thecompany that hasconstantly 

has always sold for 25% more than present price. Now Remington ships it essential standard typewriter made typewriter history. Buy 

direct from the factory on 10-day free trial offer for only $3 a month...which features. Thisbeautifulmachine now! It is a real bargain offer. 

amounts to but 10¢ a day. Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. Not an incomplete 

- . ye 

machine. A beautiful brand new regulation Remington Portable. Standard Specifications...  {ion., Margin release on the Say. 

4row keyboard; standard width carriage; margin release on keyboard; back The Model 5 includes every essen.  Backspacer. Twocolorribbonshitt. 

} 5 includes every essen- 

spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; every essential feature found in standard tial feature found in standardtype- Variable line spacer. Adjustable 

typewriters! writers. It has standard 4-row key- margin stops. Auto set Paragraph 

YP : board, ‘Complete visibility. Standard — Key (one of the ost useful features 
width carriage for long envelopes. found on any ga riter). We 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE Carriage return lover of exception. ll os. os oz. Furnished with 
or Elite type. 


al design for easy and rapid opera- 


Everything points to higher prices. Only our present 

supply of machines made at lower costs make this 

unbelievable offer possible. Present price cannot be B U | 0 W $ E N 9) 0 $] 
guaranteed long. So act NOW while this offer lasts. 


You don't risk one cent! Not even shipping charges. : . 79. ry 
Read details of. FREE TRIAL offer in the coupon Resinaon Rend, tas. Begs. 270-18, Boiete, EY. 
A Gilt that Points below. Then fill out and mail at once! You may cect = $14 R Portable N 
3 r : . , . Py L} Enclosed is eposit on smingion ‘ortable No. 
the Way to Success pei ers an dy mance ‘to buy so complete a Ship machine to me at once, C.O.D. for $4, Remington Rand 
For birthday,Christmas, wedding, e For as Hittle money: to pay shipping charges. If I keep it Iwill start $: 3 monthly pay- 
ments 30 days from date machine is received and continue 


. give 
che oa | a» these payments until $50 has been’paid. 


Title on this machine is to remain with Remington Rand 
With your new Remington No. 


son = until I have completed all payments. 
whes Sister and P Sother ‘answer 5, you get... ABSOLUTELY 0 Full deposit of $5 enclosed. 
batt do every, task faster, neater FREE a 18-page course in typ- CJ Enclosed is $45 cash in full payment for machine. 
ing. Teaches Touch System, d th 
speeds up work. At the end of In any case it is understood that if not satisfied I may return 


Make Leisure Hours 10-day Free Trial Offer, you machine collect within 10 days and you will refund my money. 
More Fun s 


should dash off letters faster C1 ell. me more about Remington Portable Typewriter Pur- 
A Remington Portable can be car- than with pen and ink! 


roevalntet wean hater dome chase Plan without obligation to me. 
_1 Catch on. correspond- 
ite a diary of many 
/ experiences. Only a diary 
will give you a good 


3 With seer ; Remington No. 5, 
= what you have a FREE 'y 
seen. You built of 3 Moly wood. 
will want a with heavy Bone fabric, Top 
typewriter is removed in one motion, 
8 e day. leaving machine firmly at- 
Get it now! tached to base, Can be used 
anywhere...on knees, in 
chairs, on trains. 











Name 
Address 
City State 





If ordering Typewriter on this coupon, please fill in 
spaces below: 


Occupation —__ 
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